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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


To  the  Members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Act  278,  Section  2,  we 
submit,  herewith,  Report  I,  which  deals  with  “The  Dis- 
tribution of  State  School  Subsidies,”  and  our  recom- 
mendations for  necessary  changes  in  currently  used  school 
subsidy  procedures. 

The  members  of  the  School  Commission  are  persuaded 
that  revision  of  subsidy  procedures  is  one  of  the  most 
pressing  issues  before  the  General  Assembly. 

Although  some  portions  of  Report  I were  not  un- 
animously approved,  the  majority  of  the  members  be- 
lieve that  the  recommendations,  if  favorably  acted  upon 
by  the  General  Assembly,  would  produce  marked  im- 
provements, in  what  all  the  members  consider  an  in- 
adequate school  subsidy  system. 

At  a later  date,  the  Commission  will  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  upon  such  matters  as  teacher’s  salaries, 
financially  handicapped* school  districts,  and  per  pupil 
costs. 

Throughout  the  ten  month’s  period  of  its  deliberations 
and  investigations,  the  Commission  was  generously  aided 
by  government  officials,  schoolmen,  school  directors,  and 
taxpayers,  whose  assistance  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 

The  statistical  analyses  underlying  Report  I were 
developed  by  Dr.  T.  C.  Benton,  Dr.  Evan  Johnson,  Jr., 
and  Dr.  H.  I..  Krall  all  of  the  Commission’s  Technical 
staff.  The  Report  Avas  prepared  by  Dr.  Paul  H.  Wueller, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Commission.  HoAvever,  any 
and  all  views  expressed  in  the  Report  reflect  the  judg- 
ments of  the  members  of  the  Commission. 

George  Young,  Chairman 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
January,  1945 
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SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 


Though  school  expenditures  constitute  the  largest 
single  dollar  amount  in  both  local  and  State  budgets,  in 
the  average  year  during  the  decade  beginning  in  1932, 
Pennsylvanians  devoted  but  between  1.08%  and  2.08% 
of  their  incomes  to  the  operation  of  their  public  schools. 

During  the  years  1941-1943,  the  Federal  Government 
contributed  about  5%  of  total  school  expenditures  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  Commonwealth’s  General  Fund  con- 
tributed approximately  25%,  and  the  balance  of  70% 
was  made  available  by  local  school  districts. 

In  the  average  year  of  the  decade  beginning  in  1932, 
the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  devoted  a smaller  fraction 
of  their  incomes  to  the  operation  of  their  public  schools 
than  was  contributed  on  the  average  by  the  citizens  of  the 
other  forty-seven  states.  Similarly,  the  Commonwealth’s 
General  Fund  made  a smaller  percentage  contribution 
toward  school  expenditures  than  the  general  funds  of 
most  of  the  Commonwealth’s  neighboring  states. 

The  relatively  small  percentage  contribution  of  the 
Commonwealth,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
present  school  subsidy  distribution  system  is  responsible 
for  excessive  local  real  estate  tax  burdens  in  some  school 
districts,  marked  differences  in  local  school  tax  rates  and 
inadequate  educational  facilities  and  services  in  many 
districts. 

In  addition,  the  present  State  school  subsidy  system 
encourages  employment  of  unnecessary  or  non-essential 
teachers,  and  discourages  the  establishment  of  attendance 
areas  of  sufficient  size  to  facilitate  economical  operation 
of  the  schools. 

Under  the  existing  State  school  subsidy  system  the 
liabilities  of  the  Commonwealth’s  General  Fund  are  in 
large  measure  determined  by  the  arbitrary  action  of  local 
school  boards. 
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Arbitrary  action  on  the  part  of  local  school  boards  is 
possible  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  present  School  Code 
does  not  prescribe  a pupil-teacher  ratio  for  all  districts. 
Second,  the  assessed-market  value  percentages,  as  currently 
certified  by  school  boards,  as  well  as  the  assessed  valua- 
tions to  which  these  percentages  are  applied  for  purposes 
of  school  reimbursement  determination  are  unreliable, 
inadequate,  and  subject  to  gross  manipulation. 
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SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  members  of  the  School  Commission  agree  unani- 
mously that  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Commonwealth 
to  guarantee  to  every  child  a sound  basic  education,  in- 
cluding essential  health  services,  su’ch  education  to  be 
made  available  by  local  school  districts  at  reasonable  and 
fairly  uniform  rates  of  local  taxation. 

With  a view  of  assuring  a sound  basic  education  of 
healthy  children  at  reasonable  and  fairly  uniform  local 
tax  rates,  as  well  as  at  a defensible  cost  to  the  Common- 
wealth, the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  School  Com- 
mission recommends  to  the  General  Assembly  that  it 
adopt  the  following  principles: 

(1)  all  school  districts  shall  be  reimbursed  by 
the  State  on  account  of  some  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
instruction,  pupil  transportation,  high  school  tui- 
tion, and  health  services. 

(2)  State  reimbursement  of  any  one  school  dis- 
trict on  account  of  instruction,  pupil  transportation, 
and  high  school  tuition  shall  be  made  to  depend  ex- 
clusively upon  two  factors: 

(a)  the  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  real 
estate  located  within  the  district  as  determined 
for  county  tax  purposes,  and 

(b)  the  district’s  number  of  teaching  units. 

To  facilitate  the  realization  of  these  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, the  majority  of  the  School  Commission  recom- 
mends that: 

(1)  every  school  district,  regardless  of  classifica- 
tion, shall  be  enabled  to  provide  for  the  instruction 
of  every  twenty-eight  pupils  in  average  daily  mem- 
bership at  least  $1,700,  by  levying  a five  mill  tax 
upon  the  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  real  estate 
as  determined  for  county  tax  purposes: 

(2)  the  Commonwealth  contribute  tbe  same  per- 
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centage  toward  defraying  the  cost  of  reimbursable 
pupil  transportation  as  it  contributes  toward  the 
payment  of  $1,700  per  teaching  unit; 

(3)  the  Compionwealth  pay  to  every  school  dis- 
trict, regardless  of  classification,  $2.00  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  membership  in  the  district’s  public 
schools,  on  the  condition  that  the  district,  singly  or 
jointly  with  other  districts,  (1)  provides  for  com- 
plete physical  examinations  by  licensed  physicians 
of  all  pupils  enrolled  in  the  first,  fourth,  seventh 
and  tenth  grades,  and  (2)  the  district,  singly  or 
jointly  with  other  districts,  makes  available  ade- 
quate health  inspection  services  to  be  rendered  by 
licensed  personnel,  the  adecptacy  of  a district’s  health 
inspection  program  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Any  school  subsidy  distribution  plan  which  contem- 
plates the  equalization  of  basic  educational  opportunities, 
must  provide  that  the  Commonwealth  pay  to  every  school 
district  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  a minimum 
program  and  the  amount  which  a school  district  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  contribute  toward  the  financ- 
ing of  such  a program.  Because  of  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  collecting  the  school  per  capita  tax  in  many  dis- 
tricts, the  amounts  which  a school  district  can  be  ex- 
pected to  contribute  toward  the  financing  of  any  pro- 
gram are  largely  determined  by  the  district’s  assessed 
valuation  of  taxable  property  per  teaching  unit.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  is  essential  that  real  property  be 
adequately  and  equitably  assessed.  The  evidence  before 
the  Commission  indicates  that,  though  the  law  provides 
for  the  assessment  of  taxable  real  estate  at  market  value, 
assessing  authorities,  in  many  instances,  have  deemed  it 
expedient  to  assess  property  at  varying  fractions  of  the 
standard  stipulated  by  the  law.  In  view  of  these  facts, 


the  School  Commission  is  compelled  to  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  that  the  provisions  of  Act  254,  Session 
of  1943  as  well  as  the  provisions  of  comparable  acts  re- 
lating to  first,  second  and  third  class  counties  are  not  yet 
uniformly  complied  with  by  local  authorities.  Un- 
doubtedly the  unsettled  economic  condition  is  one  factor 
responsible  for  but  partial  compliance  up  to  this  time. 

However,  the  observable  lack  of  uniformity  of  assess- 
ments is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  there  exists  at  present 
no  agency  which  acts  as  a clearing  house  for  assessment 
facts  and  practices.  The  absence  of  such  a clearing 
house  makes  it  difficult  for  county  authorities  to  estab- 
lish uniform  assessment  levels. 

To  assure  the  attainment  of  uniformity  in  future  years, 
the  School  Commission  recommends  to  the  General  As- 
sembly that  it  create  a State  Board  of  Assessment  Equaliza- 
tion, such  Board  to:  (1)  consult  with  county  authorities 
regarding  assessment  procedures,  and  (2)  adjust  county 
valuations  of  taxable  real  estate  with  a view  of  securing 
the  establishment  of  uniform  assessment  levels  through- 
out the  Commonwealth. 


Section  I:  The  Characteristics  of  a Desirable  State  School 
Subsidy  Distribution  System 

The  determination  of  the  characteristics,  the  nature 
and  the  structure  of  a desirable  State  school  subsidy 
distribution  system  is  a policy  job. 

Various  school  subsidy  systems  are  in  use  in  the  forty- 
eight  States  of  the  Union.  The  minds  of  men  have 
created  many  others.  To  choose  from  among  the  many 
systems  in  existence  and  on  the  blue  prints  of  planners 
is  a task  that  calls  for  the  determination  of  the  objectives 
of  school  subsidy  systems  upon  which  reasonable  men 
can  agree. 

In  the  course  of  their  deliberations,  extending  over 
a period  of  ten  months,  the  members  of  the  School 
Commission  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a State 
school  subsidy  system  to  be  acceptable  to  the  majority 
of  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  must 
meet  the  following  tests  and  conditions: 

In  the  first  place,  an  acceptable  system  must  assure 
every  child,  regardless  of  race,  color  or  creed,  a sound 
basic  education.  To  create  the  conditions  necessary  to 
safeguard  such  an  education,  it  is  essential  that  all  school 
districts  shall  be  enabled  to  make  available  like  minimum 
sums  of  money  per  teaching  unit. 

Second,  the  subsidy  or  reimbursement  system  should 
be  such  that  the  furnishing  of  like  sums  of  money  per 
teaching  unit  shall  be  made  possible  for  every  school 
district  by  the  imposition  of  fairly  uniform  rates  of  local 
taxation  upon  taxable  real  property,  equitably  assessed. 

Third,  the  local  rates  of  taxation  necessary  to  finance 
minimum  educational  opportunities  must  not  only  be 
uniform,  they  must  also  be  sufficiently  low  to  assure  tax 
relief  for  real  estate  wherever  needed,  and  to  encourage 
home  ownership  and  the  development  of  agriculture, 
industry  and  trade. 
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Fourth,  an  acceptable  State  school  subsidy  system 
should  encourage  the  establishment  of  sufficiently  large 
attendance  areas,  either  by  means  of  consolidation  of 
schools  and  school  districts  or  by  the  establishment  of 
joint  schools,  to  assure  a sound  basic  education  at  a 
reasonable  per  pupil  cost. 

Fifth,  school  subsidies  should  be  so  designed  as  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  those  tax  payers  who  annually 
replenish  the  Treasury  of  the  Commonwealth.  Under 
a sound  reimbursement  system  it  should  be  impossible 
for  local  authorities  to  manipulate  accounts  and  pay- 
rolls in  a manner  calculated  to  derive  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages from  an  all  too  indulgent  State. 

Last  but  not  least,  a good  and  sound  school  subsidy 
system  should  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  permit  easy  ad- 
justment to  economic  and  social  conditions.  This  last 
requirement  is  of  particular  importance  at  a time  when 
change  is  the  only  constant  element  in  the  relations  of 
men. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  are  in  agreement 
that  Pennsylvania’s  children  of  school  age,  as  well  as 
her  taxpayers,  should  have  the  benefit  of  a reimburse- 
ment system  fashioned  to  attain  the  above  listed  ob- 
jectives. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  deeply  regret  that 
they  must  report  to  the  General  Assembly  that  Pennsyl- 
vania’s present  reimbursement  system— if  the  conglom- 
erate of  subsidy  arrangements  is  to  be  dignified  by  the 
designation  “system”— attains  none  of  the  ends  which  in 
the  judgment  of  the  members,  should  be  realized  by  a 
desirable  institution. 

The  present  reimbursement  scheme  amended  by 
many  sessions  of  the  Legislature  to  compensate  for 
stresses  and  strains,  which  it  developed  because  it  was  not 
designed  to  carry  the  load  which  it  must  carry,  is  now 
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beyond  repair.  Many  grave  inequalities,  the  creatures  of 
present  arrangements,  call  for  redress.  The  task  of  de- 
signing and  building  a new  and  better  system  calls  for 
statesmanship,  courage  and  the  vision  that  transcends 
party  lines  and  petty  sectionalism. 


Section  II:  The  Present  State  School  Subsidy  System  and 
Its  Defects 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  the  Members 
of  the  General  Assembly  with  the  defects  and  short- 
comings of  present  reimbursement  procedures  that  the 
subsequent  brief  account  of  their  operation  is  presented. 
Though  the  story  told  is  in  no  sense  exhaustive,  it  shows 
enough  detail  to  illustrate  and  substantiate  the  claims 
made  in  Section  I of  this  Report. 

It  is  with  the  adequacy  of  total  school  expenditures,  the 
size  of  the  State’s  percentage  contribution,  and  above  all 
the  distribution  of  that  contribution  among  the  school 
districts,  that  the  present  section  of  Report  I is  concerned. 

During  the  Biennium  1941-43,  the  General  Fund  of 
the  Commonwealth  contributed  about  Si  12,259,000,  or 
24.79 %1  toward  total  expenditures  for  public  education. 

The  Distribution  of  State  School  Subsidies 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  members  of  the  School  Com- 
mission that  it  is  idle  to  speculate  upon  the  adequacy  of 
both  total  expenditures  for  public  education  and  the 
State’s  percentage  contribution  toward  financing  the  cost 
of  public  education  until  the  defects  of  the  present 
subsidy  scheme  are  clearly  understood  and  remedied. 

At  present  the  Commonwealth  reimburses  the  local 
school  districts  on  account  of  instructional  salaries,  voca- 
tional education,  high  school  tuition,  pupil  transporta- 
tion and  closed  one-room  schools.2 


1 See  Joint  State  Government  Commission,  Committee  on  Continuation 
of  Tax  Study,  “An  Analysis  of  Public  Expenditures  for  Education,’’ 
Harrisburg,  June,  1944,  p.  21. 

- In  addition  to  reimbursement  under  the  standard  accounts,  school 
districts  unable  to  meet  their  financial  obligations  receive  so  called 
emergency  aid  from  the  General  Fund.  The  problems  arising  in  con- 
sequence of  the  granting  of  emergency  aid  will  be  dealt  with  in  a 'separate 
report. 
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Under  any  and  all  of  these  accounts  the  dollar  re- 
imbursement of  a given  school  district  is  determined 
either,  (a)  on  the  basis  of  a school  district’s  classification 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  number  of  teachers  and 
supervisors  whom  the  district  actually  employs  or  with 
whom  it  is  credited,  or  (b)  on  the  basis  of  so-called  “true” 
valuation  per  teacher. 

The  actual  reimbursement  ’procedure  is  somewhat 
different  in  connection  with  different  accounts: 

Reimbursement  on  Account  of  Instructional  Salaries 

The  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  provides  that 
school  districts  be  classified  according  to  population. 
Under  authority  of  this  Constitutional  mandate,  the 
General  Assembly  has  established  four  classes  of  school 
districts.  First  class  school  districts  have  a population  of 
500,000  or  more:  second  class  school  districts  have  a 
population  of  from  30,000  to  500,000;  third  class  school 
districts  have  a population  of  from  5,000  to  30,000  and 
fourth  class  school  districts  have  a population  of  less  than 
5,000. 

First,  second  and  third  class  districts  whose  so-called 
“true”  valuation  per  teacher  is  in  excess  of  $100,000, 
receive  a State  subsidy  calculated  by  multiplying  the 
mandated  minimum  entry  salary  of  elementary  teachers 
by  .25,  .35  and  .35  respectively.  Inasmuch  as  the  man- 
dated minimum  salary  of  an  elementary  teacher  in  a first 
c lass  district  is  $1,200,  and  $1,000  in  both  second  and 
third  class  districts,  first  class  districts  receive  $300  pel 
teacher  from  the  State,  and  second  and  third  class  districts 
receive  $350  per  teacher. 

In  fourth  class  districts  which  have  a “true”  valuation 
per  teacher  in  excess  of  $100,000  computation  of  State 
reimbursement  on  account  of  instructional  salaries  is 
somewhat  different.  These  districts  receive  50%  of  the 
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mandated  minimum  salary  prescribed  by  law  prior  to 
1941,  for  both  elementary  and  secondary  teachers,  plus 
the  difference  between  the  minimum  salaries  as  mandated 
prior  to  and  after  1941,  plus  two  increments  of  $50  each 
for  teachers  who,  under  the  minimum  salary  law  are 
entitled  to  such  increments. 

All  but  fourth  class  school  districts,  with  a so-called 
“true”  valuation  of  between  $50,000  and  $100,000  are 
reimbursed  to  the  extent  of  60%  on  the  minimum  entry 
salaries  of  elementary  teachers.  Again,  all  but  fourth 
class  districts,  with  a “true”  valuation  per  teacher  of 
$50,000  or  less  are  reimbursed  75%  on  the  minimum 
entry  salaries  of  elementary  teachers.  However,  fourth 
class  districts  with  “true”  valuations  per  teacher  of  from 
$50,000  to  $100,000  and  below  $50,000  are  reimbursed 
to  the  extent  of  60 % and  75%  on  the  minimum  entry 
salaries  of  both  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  stipu- 
lated by  law  prior  to  1941,  plus  the  difference  between 
“old”  and  “new”  minimum  salaries  and  State  financed 
increments. 

Reimbursement  on  Account  of  Vocational  Education 

All  school  districts  employing  teachers  of  vocational 
subjects  receive  additional  reimbursement  on  the  man- 
dated minimum  entry  salaries. 

The  reimbursement  fractions  made  available  for  voca- 
tional teachers  vary  with  both  the  school  districts’  classifi- 
cation and  the  so-called  “true”  valuation  according  to 
the  following  schedule:  (1)  first  class  districts  25%; 
(2)  second-,  third-,  and  fourth-class  districts  50%,  if  their 
“true”  valuation  per  teacher  is  less  than  $100,000;  45% 
if  it  is  between  $100,000  and  $200,000;  and  40%  if  it  is 
over  $200,000.  However,  in  no  case  may  the  State  sub- 
sidy exceed  80%  of  the  salary  paid  to  any  vocational 
teacher. 
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Reimbursement  on  Account  of  Pupil  Transportation 

In  contradistinction  to  reimbursement  on  account  of 
instructional  and  supervisorial  salaries,  reimbursement  on 
account  of  pupil  transportation,  which,,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  School  Code,  is  eligible  for 
reimbursement,  is  based  exclusively  upon  a district’s 
“true”  valuation  per  teacher.  Contemporary  dollar  re- 
imbursement on  account  of  pupil  transportation  is  calcu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  the  following  schedule: 

TABLE  1 

Reimbursement  Schedule:  Pupil  Transportation 

“True”  Valuation  Per  Teacher  Percentage  o£  Transportation 
(in  dollars)  Cost  Reimbursed 


0— 

25,000 

90 

25,000— 

50,000 

80 

50,000— 

75,000 

75 

75,000— 

100,000 

70 

100,000— 

150,000 

65 

1 50,000— 

200,000 

60 

200,000— 

250,000 

55 

over 

250,000 

5° 

In  other  words,  a school  district  whose  “true”  valua- 
tion per  teacher  is  less  than  $25,000,  is  eligible  for  re- 
imbursement 011  the  cost  of  specified  pupil  transporta- 
tion to  the  extent  of  90%.  However,  the  dollar  reim- 
bursement to  any  one  school  district  may,  in  no  one 
school  year,  exceed  $8,000. 

Reimbursement  on  Account  of  High  School  Tuition 

Since  1941,  the  Commonwealth  has  been  reimbursing 
school  districts  on  account  of  high  school  tuition  payable 
to  other  districts. 

As  in  the  case  of  pupil  transportation,  high  school 
tuition  reimbursement  is  based  exclusively  upon  a dis- 
trict’s “true”  valuation  per  teacher. 

O11  the  tuition  charge  computed  in  accordance  with 
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the  provisions  of  the  School  Code  a sending  district  is  . 
eligible  for  reimbursement  in  accordance  with  the 
schedule  below: 


TABLE  2 


Reimbursement  Schedule:  High  School  Tuition 


“True”  Valuation  Per  Teacher 
(in  dollars) 
o—  25,000 

25.000—  50,000 

50.000—  75,000 

• 75,000—100,000 

100.000— 150,000 

1 50.000— 200,000 
2 00 ,000—  2 50 ,000 

over  250,000 


Percentage  of  Tuition  Cost 
Reimbursed 
60 


45 

40 

35 

3° 

none 


Reimbursement  on  Account  of  Permanently  Closed  One- 
Room  Schools 


If  a fourth  or  third  class  district  closes  a one-room 
school  permanently  it  receives  $200  per  year  in  perpetuity 
from  the  State.  Moreover,  for  purposes  of  determining 
its  reimbursement  fraction  under  any  of  the  above  men- 
tioned accounts,  at  no  time  is  the  district  credited  with 
fewer  teachers  than  it  employed  at  the  time  of  the  closing 
of  the  one-room  school. 

The  last  proviso  is  of  far-reaching  importance,  because 
it  enables  school  districts  of  the  third  and  fourth  class 
to  improve  their  reimbursement  position  under  any  and 
all  accounts  by  closing  one-room  schools. 


Temporary  Salary  Increases 

In  addition  to  the  above  dollar  reimbursement  to 
school  districts,  Act  329,  Session  of  1943,  provides  for 
temporary  salary  increases  “to  meet  the  increased  cost  of 
living  during  the  present  emergency,  and  to  enable 
teachers  in  the  lower  salary  brackets  to  maintain  for 
themselves  and  their  families  a decent  standard  of  living.” 

o 
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The  schedule  of  emergency  salary  increases  mandated 
by  Act  329,  which  expires  automatically  upon  the  close 
of  the  Biennium  1943-45’  is  as  follows: 


table  3 


Mandated  Cost  of  Living  Increases  by  Salary  Range 

Salary  Range  Mandated  Cost  of  Living  Increase 

(in  dollars)  (in  dollars) 


1 .000—  1 ,099 
1,100—1,499 
1,500-1,999 

2.000— 2,999 

3.000— 3,499 


300 

250 

200 

150 

100 


That  is  to  say,  under  the  provisions  of  Act  329,  a 
teacher  or  member  of  the  supervisory  staff  whose  salary 
prior  to  the  passage  of  Act  329  was  $1,000,  is  entitled  to 
a mandated  increase  in  salary  of  $300,  the  mandated 
increase  to  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth.  Similarly  an 
entrant  is  entitled  to  an  increase  in  salary,  the  amount 
of  increase  to  be  determined  by  the  mandated  entry 
salary  payable  to  him  under  the  provisions  of  the  School 
Code. 


The  Present  Reimbursement  System  in  Operation 

A moment’s  consideration  shows  that  the  present  reim- 
bursement system  violates  some  rather  fundamental 
principles  of  equality  and  fair  play. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  believe  they  reflect 
majority  opinion  when  they  agree  unanimously  that 
school  districts  which  have  like  taxable  resources  per 
teaching  unit  should  receive  like  State  subsidies  per 
teaching  unit.  However,  under  our  present  system,  like 
or  similarly  circumstanced  districts,  receive  subsidies  of 
widely  varying  magnitude. 

Take  for  instance.  State  subsidies  on  account  of  instruc- 
tional salaries  allotted  to  a first  and  a fourth  class  district 
both  of  which  have  in  excess  of  $300,000  of  valuation 
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per  teacher.  Exclusive  of  temporary  increases,  the  first 
class  district  receives  $300  per  teacher  and  the  fourth 
class  district  receives  between  $550  and  $700  per  ele- 
mentary teacher,  and  between  $615  and  $715  per  sec- 
ondary teacher  depending  upon  the  number  of  State 
mandated  and  State  financed  salary  increments  to  which 
these  teachers  are  entitled. 

The  above  example  is  not  a mere  illustration.  The 
circumstances  outlined  actually  prevail  today. 

Again  consider  the  State  reimbursement  on  account  of 
salaries,  to  two  similarly  circumstanced  fourth  class  dis- 
tricts. One  of  the  two  districts  has  $51,000  so-called 
“true”  valuation  per  teacher,  the  other  has  $50,000. 

The  district  with  $51,000  of  “true”  valuation  is  reim- 
bursed 60%  on  mandated  minimum  salaries  prevailing 
prior  to  1941;  while  the  $50,000  district  is  reimbursed 
75%  on  the  same  basis.  In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents, 
the  $51,000  district  receives  $780  per  elementary  teacher 
with  three  years  of  service,  exclusive  of  cost  of  living 
increase.  The  $50,000  district  receives  $900.  In  other 
words,  because  of  a decrease  in  “true”  valuation  per 
teacher  of  1.96%,  a fourth  class  district’s  dollar  reim- 
bursement on  account  of  the  salary  of  an  elementary 
teacher  with  three  years  of  service  increases  15.38%. 
In  the  case  of  third  class  districts,  the  change  in  reim- 
bursement resulting  from  a slight  change  in  “true”  valua- 
tion per  teacher  is  still  more  drastic.  For  instance,  in  the 
case  of  a third  class  district  whose  “true”  valuation  per 
teacher  decreases  from  $101,000  to  $100,000,  the  State’s 
subsidy  per  teacher  increases  from  $350  to  $600.  This 
is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  the  third  class  district 
under  consideration  receives  an  increase  in  State  sub- 
sidy of  71.43%  because  of  a decrease  in  “true”  valuation 
per  teacher  of  -99%. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  abrupt  decreases  in  reim- 
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bursement  are  not  contemplated  with  equanimity  by  the 
directors  of  school  districts  adversely  affected.  When 
faced  with  a situation  of  the  type  outlined,  school  direc- 
tors attempt  to  compensate  for  the  defects  of  our  con- 
temporary reimbursement  system. 

Under  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  two  possible  courses 
of  action  are  open  to  the  local  school  directors:  (a)  they 
may  increase  the  assessed-market  value  ratio  which  they 
certify  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  or  (b) 
they  may  engage  unnecessary  or  non-essential  teachers. 
Needless  to  say,  school  directors  of  districts  which  are 
close  to  either  the  $50,000  or  the  $100,000  limit  will 
strenuously  oppose  the  equalization  of  assessments  at 
market  value  levels. 

Under  present  law,  the  “true”  valuation  of  a school 
district  is  determined  by  dividing  the  assessed-market 
value  ratio  of  taxable  real  property,  averaged  for  the  three 
years  preceding  the  year  for  which  reimbursement  is 
made,  as  certified  by  local  school  board  secretaries,  into 
the  district’s  assessed  valuation.  For  instance,  if  a district 
has  an  assessed  valuation  of  $500,000  and  if  the  average 
percentage  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  percentages 
annually  certified  by  the  school  board  is  50,  the  “true” 
valuation  of  the  district  equals  $500,000  divided  by  .50 
or  $1,000,000. 

Manifestly,  the  higher  the  assessed  market  value  ratio 
certified  by  local  school  boards,  the  lower  the  “true” 
valuation  of  the  district  and  the  higher  the  State’s  reim- 
bursement to  the  district. 

The  evidence  before  the  Commission  shows  con- 
clusively that  school  directors  have  been  aware  of  the 
pecuniary  advantages  accompanying  assessed-market  value 
ratio  manipulation.  From  year  to  year,  the  ratios  certified 
have  increased  in  the  face  of  declining  total  assessments, 
until  today  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  school  districts 
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certify  ratios  in  excess  of  77%-  some  counties,  all 
school  districts  certify  100%. 

The  march  toward  100%  certifications  has  continued 
unabated  over  the  last  twenty  years. 

If  a school  district  certifies  100%  (as  yet  the  State 
Council  of  Education  has  not  accepted  certifications  in 
excess  of  100%)  and  still  is  not  in  the  highest  reimburse- 
ment bracket,  the  school  directors  easily  remedy  the 
situation  by  engaging  extra  teachers. 

The  “remedy”  works  as  follows:  Suppose  a school 
district  which  certifies  100%  has  a “true”  valuation  of 
$1,530,000  and  employs  30  teachers.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  school  district  has  a “true”  valuation  of 
$1,530,000  divided  by  30  or  $51,000  per  teacher,  and 
receives  State  reimbursement,  exclusive  of  cost  of  living 
increase,  of  $780  per  teacher. 

The  school  directors  gather  and  discuss  the  reimburse- 
ment position  of  their  district.  Some  few  computations 
show  conclusively  that  by  employing  an  extra  teacher 
whose  services  are  not  really  needed,  the  school  directors 
can  lower  the  “true”  valuation  per  teacher  to  $50,000 
and  receive  $900  per  teacher  from  the  State.  The 
directors  hire  the  extra  teacher  for,  say  $1,400  per  year. 
Considering  the  cost  of  living  increase  which  is  paid  by 
the  State,  the  employment  of  the  additional  teacher  costs 
the  district  $200.00.  However,  the  district  now  receives 
30  times  $120  in  additional  State  subsidy  which  means 
that  it  closes  the  transaction  with  an  annual  “net  profit” 
of  $3,400  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

However,  the  annual  “net  profit”  is  not  confined  to 
the  $3,400  on  account  of  instructional  salaries.  By  virtue 
of  the  transaction  under  review  the  district’s  reimburse- 
ment fraction  on  account  of  pupil  transportation  increases 
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from  75%  to  80%,  and  its  reimbursement  fraction  on 
account  of  high  school  tuition  from  50%  to  55%.® 

The  implications  of  the  school  district’s  “profitable 
undertaking”  are  far  reaching.  Frequently  the  maneuver 
results  in  unwarranted  State  expenditures.  As  a long  pull 
proposition,  the  engagement  of  unnecessary  teachers  tends 
to  depress  teachers’  salaries.  During  the  present  crisis  the 
employment  of  teachers  for  the  sake  of  improvement  of 
a district’s  reimbursement  position  creates  a scarcity  of 
teachers  -in  some  localities. 

The  above  outlined  transaction  repeated  in  many 
school  districts  of  the  Commonwealth,  tolerated  and 
freely  discussed,  indicates  that  the  community  at  large  re- 
fuses to  accept  and  abide  by  the  financial  provisions  of  the 
School  Code. 

Aside  from  the  disrespect  for  the  law  which  the  inequi- 
table and  unreasonable  reimbursement  procedures  have 
bred  in  the  community,  their  operation  imposes  hardships 
upon  some  communities  and  discourages  the  establish- 
ment of  attendance  areas  large  enough  to  assure  reason- 
able per  pupil  costs.  A few  simple  illustrations  will  bring 
the  significance  of  these  issues  into  high  relief. 

At  present  it  is  possible  for  a fourth  class  school  district 
to  engage  an  elementary  teacher  for  approximately  $1,400 
per  year.  Here  is  a fourth  class  district  with  a “true” 
valuation  of  $50,000  per  teacher.  The  State  reimburse- 
ment, including  the  cost  of  living  salary  increase,  is  about 
$1,200  per  year.  In  order  to  engage  a teacher  it  must  raise 
$200  locally.  This  necessitates  the  imposition  of  a local 
real  estate  tax  rate  of  $200  divided  by  $50,000  or  4 mills. 
For  one  reason  or  another  the  district’s  valuation  de- 
creases until  it  reaches,  say  $5,000.  At  that  point  the  dis- 
trict will  have  to  levy  $200  divided  by  $5,000  or  40  mills, 
to  pay  its  share  of  the  salary  of  one  elementary  teacherl 

3 See  above,  pp.  18  and  19. 
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Forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  school  districts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth employing  25%  of  the  teachers  have  assessed 
valuations  of  less  than  $50,000  per  teacher.  The  shrinkage 
of  tax  base  in  the  face  of  constant  and  justifiable  school 
expenditures  is  a stark  reality  in  many  school  districts. 
It  produces  increasing  tax  pressure  and  makes  for  inferior 
educational  opportunities.  The  situation  outlined  is  not 
the  conjecture  of  idle  fancy,  but  the  description  of  a con- 
dition which  prevails  in  many  of  the  mining  regions  of 
this  Commonwealth,  where  depletion  of  mineral  resources 
is  not  accompanied  by  a corresponding  decrease  in  essen- 
tial governmental  services. 

The  all  to  often  all  too  glibly  made  suggestion  that  dis- 
tricts consolidate  and  pool  their  resources  is  no  solution 
under  the  present  reimbursement  system.  If  two  or  more 
small  districts  consolidate  with  a view  of  pooling  resources 
and  establishing  attendance  areas  conducive  to  lower  per 
pupil  costs  their  classification  changes  and  their  reimburse- 
ment from  the  State  decreases.  Poorer  districts  can  ill 
afford  to  pay  that  penalty  for  an  improvement  in  opera- 
tional efficiency. 

Again,  the  present  reimbursement  system  discourages 
the  establishment  of  attendance  areas  sufficiently  large  to 
furnish  acceptable  educational  programs  on  the  secondary 
level  at  reasonable  per  pupil  cost  because  of  the  conditions 
under  which  reimbursement  on  account  of  high  school 
tuition  is  made  available  and  the  changes  in  State  reim- 
bursement on  account  of  instructional  salaries  and  trans- 
portation which  districts  sending  tuition  pupils  to  other 
districts  experience  under  the  present  reimbursement 
system. 

At  present  approximately  two-thirds  of  all  fourth  class 
districts  and  about  one-half  of  all  third  class  districts  are 
in  the  60%  and  75%  reimbursement  brackets.  By  virtue 
of  the  method  used  in  determining  a district’s  reimburse- 
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ment  bracket,  a sending  district’s  valuation  per  teacher  is 
increased  and  a receiving  district’s  valuation  is  decreased. 
The  changes  in  valuation  per  teacher  consequent  upon 
the  sending  and  receiving  of  tuition  students  tend  to  de- 
crease State  reimbursements  to  sending  districts  and  in- 
crease State  reimbursements  to  receiving  districts. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  are  agreed  that  the 
currently  used  procedure  is  unsound,  because  it  tends  to 
deprive  some  sending  districts  of  needed  State  appropria- 
tions and  because  in  many  cases  it  allots  unnecessarily 
large  State  funds  to  receiving  districts.  In  some  sections 
of  the  Commonwealth  the  procedures  under  review  have 
produced  unwarranted  expansion  of  secondary  school  fa- 
cilities and  cut-throat  competition  for  tuition  pupils. 

Again  the  members  of  the  Commission  are  persuaded 
i hat  the  provisions  of  the  School  Code  regulating  the  com- 
putation of  tuition  charges  are  unsound  and  discrimina- 
tory. 

Details  aside,  at  present  a receiving  district  must  include 
the  major  “current  expense”  items  minus  State  appropria- 
tions on  account  of  teachers  salaries  in  the  tuition  bill. 
However,  the  receiving  district  may  not  charge  the  send- 
ing district  for  the  use  of  its  capital  facilities  by  the  send- 
ing district’s  pupils.  In  lieu  of  a charge  for  the  use  of 
capital  facilities,  the  receiving  district  may  add  10%  to 
i he  hill  as  determined  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  School  Code. 

T his  arrangement  is  unsatisfactory  lor  two  reasons. 
Permission  to  add  a surcharge  of  10 <yo  in  lieu  of  a charge 
for  the  use  of  capital  facilities  results  in  a per  pupil  tuition 
charge  which  is  sometimes  lower  and  sometimes  higher 
than  the  actual  per  pupil  cost  incurred  by  the  receiving 
district.  The  requirement  which  necessitates  the  deduc- 
tion of  the  receiving  district’s  State  appropriation  on 
account  of  salaries  tempts  school  directors  to  send  their 


tuition  pupils  to  districts  receiving  the  highest  State  ap- 
propriations per  teacher.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  last 
mentioned  tendency  is  not  conducive  to  the  establishment 
of  attendance  areas  that  make  for  economical  operation  of 
the  schools. 

Again,  the  present  tuition  reimbursement  method  defi- 
nitely discourages  the  establishment  of  joint  high  schools, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  State  appropriation  obtain- 
able per  tuition  pupil  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
State  appropriation  obtainable  per  resident  student. 

It  is  the  concensus  of  opinion  among  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  that  the  establishment  of 
strategically  located  joint  high  schools  is  essential  if  ac- 
ceptable opportunities  for  secondary  education  at  a reason- 
able cost  to  the  taxpayer  are  to  be  provided. 

In  concluding  the  outline  of  the  operational  effects  of 
our  contemporary  reimbursement  system  the  members  of 
the  Commission  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  the  previously  mentioned  State  payment 
of  $200  per  year  in  perpetuity  for  permanently  closed  one- 
room  schools. 

Since  1911,  the  State  has  paid  $200  per  year  for  every 
one-ro©m  school  permanently  closed.  At  an  interest  rate 
°f  5%  the  annual  payment  of  $200  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  carrying  charge  on  $4,000  worth  of  school  plant.  Be- 
tween 19x1  and  1942  six  thousand  and  nine  one-room 
schools  have  been  closed.  This  means  that  the  Common- 
wealth pays  annually  about  $1,200,000  on  account  of 
closed  one-room  schools.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  paying 
the  carrying  charge  on  $24,000,000  worth  of  new  school 
plant.  However,  under  present  arrangements  it  is  not 
obligatory  for  local  school  districts  to  use  the  annual  pay- 
ment of  $200  to  finance  new  school  buildings.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  School  Commission  wish  to 
suggest  to  the  Members  of  the  General  Assembly  that  they 
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consider  the  financial  feasibility  as  well  as  the  desirability 
from  a policy  point  of  view  of  limiting  for  a specified 
period  of  time,  any  State  payments  on  account  of  one- 
room  schools  which  may  be  closed  in  the  future,  as  well 
as  payments  for  schools  closed  in  the  past  if  such  payments 
have  been  made  for  periods  exceeding  thirty  years. 


Section  III:  Outline  of  a New  State  School  Subsidy  System 

It  is  a settled  conclusion,  borne  of  extended  discussion, 
of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  School  Commission, 
that  all  the  children  of  all  Pennsylvanians  shall  be  assured 
of  a sound  basic  education,  such  basic  education  to  be 
financed  in  part  by  the  imposition  of  reasonable  and  fairly 
uniform  rates  of  local  taxation. 

It  is  a settled  conclusion  based  upon  detailed  examina- 
tions of  all  pertinent  facts,  that  the  present  State  school 
subsidy  system  cannot  facilitate  the  equalization  of  eithei 
educational  opportunities  or  local  tax  rates. 

In  the  light  of  these  conclusions  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  School  Commission  are  forced  to  recom- 
mend to  the  General  Assembly  that  the  present  system  of 
school  subsidies  be  discontinued  and  that  a new,  flexible 
and  better  system  be  substituted  for  the  present  arrange- 
ments. 

The  designers  of  any  institution  need  broad,  general 
objectives.  The  broad  objective  recommended  to  the 
General  Assembly  by  the  School  Commission  is  the  equal- 
ization of  both:  basic  educational  opportunities  and  local 
tax  effort.  However,  a broad,  general  objective,  though  a 
prerequisite  to  any  constructive  Legislative  program,  is 
of  but  little  consequence  unless  supplanted  by  detailed 
specifications  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  facili- 
tate realization  of  that  objective. 

If  equalization  of  basic  educational  opportunities  and 
local  tax  effort  is  to  become  a reality  in  this  Common- 
wealth a number  of  rather  specific  questions  have  to  be 
answered. 

In  the  first  place,  the  sum  of  money  required  to  make 
available  basic  educational  opportunities  to  every  child, 
must  be  determined.  Such  a determination  is  impossible 
unless  it  is  agreed  how  many  pupils  a teacher  may  reason- 
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ably  be  expected  to  instruct.  More  technically  speaking, 
per  pupil  or  per  teaching  unit  costs  depend  in  large 
measure  upon  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  which  prevails,  or  is 
legislatively  established. 

Second,  it  has  to  be  decided  what  constitutes  reasonable 
local  tax  effort.  Is  five  mills  a reasonable  local  school  tax 
rate?  Or  might  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  be  expected 
to  levy  ten  mills  upon  real  estate  assessed  in  conformity 
with  the  law  to  finance  the  local  district’s  share  of  school 
cost? 

Third,  a formula  has  to  be  developed  by  reference  to 
which  the  equalization  plan  can  be  operated  with  a mini- 
mum of  administrative  discretion. 

The  first  two  problems  are  policy  or  legislative  prob- 
lems. Once  these  problems  are  settled  the  development 
of  a formula  becomes  a matter  of  technique. 

With  a view  of  ascertaining  reasonable  per  pupil  cost, 
a reasonable  pupil-teacher  ratio  and  a reasonable  local 
millage,  the  members  of  the  School  Commission  have 
turned  to  the  one  and  final  authority  that  decides  such 
matters  in  a Democracy:  “the  people  back  home”. 

The  technical  staff  of  the  Commission  in  collaboration 
with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  made  a 
study  of  the  net  current  expense  cost,  exclusive  of  pupil 
transportation  costs,  per  elementary  and  secondary  pupil 
enrolled  in  selected  school  districts  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  school  districts  in  question  were  selected  with  a 
view  of  eliminating  as  far  as  possible  the  presence  of  ex- 
tremes in  locally  taxable  resources.  That  is  to  say,  the 
school  districts  chosen  for  study  were  districts  with  typical 
local  capacity  to  support  public  education,  measured  in 
terms  of  real  estate  valuation  per  teacher. 

The  Commission  finds  that  in  1943,  the  net  current  ex- 
pense cost  per  pupil  in  average  daily  membership,  ex- 
clusive of  transportation  costs,  in  districts  which  had 
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typical  capacity  and  offered  acceptable  programs  were  as 
follows:4 


TABLE  4 

Per  Pupil  Current  Expense  Costs 
in  Selected  School  Districts 


Per  Pupil  Current  Expense  Cost 
(in  dollars) 

Elementary  Secondary 


Lowest 

Median 

Highest 


58-33 

107.50 

1 9 1 -9a 


In  other  words  school  districts  with  typical  capacity  and 
offering  acceptable  programs  were  able  to  do  so  at  a mini- 
mum net  current  expense  cost  of  $41.07  per  elementary 
pupil  in  average  daily  membership,  and  at  a minimum  net 
current  expense  cost  of  $58.33  per  secondary  pupil. 
Weighting  these  minimum  cost  figures  by  the  estimated 
number  of  elementary  and  secondary  pupils,  the  average 
minimum  net  current  expense  cost  per  pupil  in  1943 
was  $47.63. 

Again  the  Commission  has  investigated  the  pupil- 
teacher  ratios,  measured  in  terms  of  average  daily  mem- 
bership, which  during  the  school  yeai;  ended  in  1943  pre- 
vailed in  school  districts  of  typical  capacity  offering  accept- 
able programs.  These  ratios,  like  net  current  expense 
costs  per  pupil,  vary  widely,  as  the  table  below  shows: 

TABLE  5 

Pupil-Teacher  Ratios  in  Selected  School  Districts 


Pupil-Teacher  Ratio 
Elementary  Secondary 


Lowest 

Median 

Highest 


16.4 

25.6 

41.0 


21.7 

3°-5 


1 A detailed  report  dealing  with  per  pupil  costs,  pupil-teacher  ratios 
md  the  factors  responsible  for  their  variations,  will  he  submitted  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  a later  date. 
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On  the  basis  of  these  data,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
detailed  investigations  of  specific  school  districts,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Commission  have  concluded 
that  a pupil-teacher  ratio  (the  term  “teacher”  to  include 
supervisory  employees)  of  28,  though  not  permitting 
highly  diversified  curricula,  is  not  unreasonable.  Such  a 
ratio  is  unquestionably  reasonable  if  it  be  the  legislative 
intent  to  guarantee  basic  or  minimum  educational  oppor- 
tunities to  every  child. 

Taking  the  weighted  average  minimum  per  pupil  net 
current  expense  cost  of  $47.63  and  multiplying  by  the 
pupil-teacher  ratio  of  28,  the  minimum  net  current  ex- 
pense cost  of  a teaching  unit  becomes  approximately 
$t, 333.00. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission  that,  taking  full  cognizance  of  price 
changes  since  1943,  a teaching  unit  can  be  operated  at  a 
net  current  expense  cost  of  $1,700,  provided  the  district’s 
attendance  area  is  sufficiently  large  and  the  district’s  busi- 
ness is  prudently  managed. 

On  the  basis  of  extensive  investigations  by  its  staff,  the 
Commission  finds  that  school  tax  rates  show  striking  varia- 
tions. In  fact  the  variations  in  school  tax  rates  are  more 
pronounced  than  the  variations  in  either  per  pupil  current 
expense  cost  or  pupil-teacher  ratios.  For  instance,  in  the 
selected  school  districts  extensively  investigated,  school 
tax  rates  were  found  to  range  from  9.0  mills  to  38.7  mills. 

The  interpretation  of  school  tax  rates  is  exceedingly 
difficult  because  taxable  real  property  is  not  uniformly 
assessed.  On  the  basis  of  the  meagre  facts  the  Commission 
has  been  able  to  gather,  it  appears  that,  exclusive  of  the 
population  centers  of  the  Commonwealth,  real  property 
is  assessed  at  approximately  50%. 5 

Applying  this  percentage  to  the  highest  school  tax  rate 

6 In  this  connection  it  may  lie  pointed  out  that  Dr.  Logan,  Budget 
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of  38.7  mills  found  in  any  of  the  selected  school  districts, 
that  rate,  expressed  in  terms  of  market  value,  becomes 
ig.35  mills,  and  the  lowest  rate  is  reduced  to  4.5  mills.  It 
is  the  considered  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  that  these  wide  variations  should 
be  reduced  and  that  the  Commonwealth  pursue  a policy 
calculated  to  produce  uniform  school  tax  rates  upon  real 
estate.  Any  reduction  in  school  tax  rates,  however,  must 
be  contingent  upon  the  attainment  of  more  uniform  and 
equitable  real  estate  assessments. 

To  attain  the  above  objectives  the  majority  of  the 
School  Commission  recommends  to  the  General  Assembly 
that:  (1)  the  Commonwealth  pay  to  every  school  district, 
the  difference  between  the  yield  of  a five  mill  tax  upon 
the  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  real  property  as  deter- 
mined for  county  tax  purposes  and  $1,700  per  teaching 
unit  for  which  .the  district  is  financially  responsible  pro- 
vided, that  the  Commonwealth’s  payment  per  teaching 
unit  to  any  one  school  district  be  in  no  case  less  than 
$600;  (2).  the  Commonwealth  contribute  the  same  per- 
centage toward  the  cost  of  approved  pupil  transportation, 
eligible  for  State  reimbursement  under  the  existing  pro- 
visions of ‘the  School  Code,  as  it  contributes  toward  the 
financing  of  the  minimum  current  expense  cost  of  $1,700 
per  teaching  unit;  (3)  a State  Assessment  Equalization 
Board  be  created,  such  board  to  consult  with  and  aid 
county  authorities  in  the  establishment  of  uniform  real 
estate  assessments  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  found,  in  1934,  on  the  basis  of  a study 
of  13,329  pieces  of  real  property  located  in  25  counties  that  the  median 
assessed-selling  price  percentage  was  59.8.  Logan,  Edward  B.,  “Taxation 
of  Real  Property  in  Pennsylvania”,  p.  44.  Analysis  of  Dr.  Logan’s  data 
shows  that  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  assessed-selling  price  ratios 
varied  from  52.82  to  68.74.  This  means  that  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Logan’s 
study,  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  25  counties  investigated,  the  ratios  in 
question  deviated  by  plus  and  minus  13.31%  from  the  median  ratio 
for  the  25  counties. 
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The  Mechanics  of  State  Reimbursement  Under  the  New 
System 

To  assure  the  operation  of  the  above  outlined  reim: 
bursement  plan  with  a minimum  of  administrative  discre- 
tion, the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  School  Commis- 
sion recommends  that  the  General  Assembly  enact  legis- 
lation providing  for: 

I.  The  Computation  of  a Reimbursement  Fraction  for 
Every  School  District 

The  reimbursement  fraction  shall  be  known  as  the 
“standard  reimbursement  fraction”  and  shall  be  computed 
annually  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  as 
follows: 

(1)  subtract  from  $1,700,  an  amount  determined 
by  multiplying  a school  district’s  assessed  valuation 
per  teaching  unit  by  .005  and  divide  the  difference  so 
obtained  by  $1,700. 

(a)  a school  district’s  assessed  valuation  to  be 
used  for  purposes  of  computing  the  “standard  re- 
imbursement fraction”  shall  be  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  the  district’s  taxable  real  property  as  deter- 
mined for  the  preceding  year  for  county  tax  pur- 
poses. 

(b)  a school  district’s  number  of  teaching  units 
for  purposes  of  determination  of  the  “standard  re- 
imbursement fraction”  shall  be  obtained  by  divid- 
ing by  28  the  number  of  pupils  in  average  daily 
membership0  whose  parents  or  guardians  reside 
within  the  school  district,  regardless  of  whether 
these  pupils  attend  the  district’s  public  schools  or 
the  public  schools  of  some  other  district;  provided, 
that  no  school  district  be  credited  with  less  than  one 


e The  number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  membership  equals  the  average 
number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  a given  school  district. 
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teaching  unit,  and  providing  further  that  no  school 
district  be  assigned  a reimbursement  fraction  lower 
than  the  value  of  the  fraction  “minimum  subsidy” 
divided  by  “maximum  subsidy”. 

ill.  Reimbursement  on  Account  of  Current  Expense  Cost 
of  Resident  Instruction  of  District  Pupils 

Every  school  district,  regardless  of  classification  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Commonwealth  for  the  school  year  beginning 
in  1945,  and  for  every  school  year  thereafter,  an  amount 
on  account  of  the  resident  instruction  of  the  children  of 
the  district’s  residents  enrolled  in  the  district’s  own  public 
schools,  such  amount  to  be  determined  by: 

(1)  dividing  the  total  number  of  districts  pupils  in 
average  daily  membership  in  the  district’s  public 
schools  whose  parents  or  guardians  reside  within  the 
district,  by  28,  and 

(2)  multiplying  the  number  of  teaching  units  so 
obtained  by  both:  $1,700  and  the  district’s  “standard 
reimbursement  fraction”: 

(3)  provided  that  a one-room  school  operated  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  School  Code 
shall  be  credited  with  at  least  one  teaching  unit,  and 
that  no  one  school  district  shall  receive  less  than 
$600  per  teaching  unit,  and 

(4)  provided  further,  that  if  a district’s  pupil- 
teacher  ratio,  measured  in  terms  of  average  daily 
membership,  equals  or  exceeds  35,  the  number  of 
teaching  units  with  which  the  district  is  credited 
shall  equal  the  number  of  teachers  and  supervisors 
actually  employed  by  the  district. 

Ill:  Reimbursement  on  Account  of  Pupil  Transportation 

« 

Beginning  with  the  school  year  1945,  and  for  every  year 
thereafter,  every  school  district,  regardless  of  classification, 
shall  receive  annually  from  the  Commonwealth  an  amount 
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on  account  of  pupil  transportation,  eligible  under  the 
existing  provisions  of  the  School  Code  for  State  reimburse- 
ment, such  amount  to  be  determined  by: 

(1)  multiplying  the  cost  of  approved  pupil  trans- 
portation incurred  by  the  school  district  by  the  dis- 
trict’s “standard  reimbursement  fraction”.  However, 
in  no  one  school  year  shall  the  Commonwealth’s 
dollar  reimbursement  to  any  one  school  district  ex- 
ceed $8,000. 

(2)  when  approving  reimbursable  pupil  trans- 
portation the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
permit  school  districts  which  own  their  own  vehicles 
an  annual  depreciation  charge  of  seven  per  cent,  such 
charge  to  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  certified 
cost  at  which  the  school  district  acquired  the  vehicle 
for  which  depreciation  is  claimed. 

IV.  Reimbursement  on  Account  of  High  School  Tuition 
A.  Computation  of  Tuition  Charge : 

A school  district  receiving  high  school  pupils  whose 
parents  or  guardians  reside  in  some  other  school  district 
shall  compute  the  tuition  charge  per  pupil  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

(1)  subtract  from  the  cost  of  “general  control” 
the  cost  of  tax  collection  and  census  enumeration  and 
divide  the  difference  by  the  number  of  all  the  pupils 
in  average  daily  membership  in  the  receiving  district. 

(2)  divide  the  salaries  of  supervisors,  principals, 
clerks,  assistants,  and  teachers  employed  in  the  receiv- 
ing district’s  secondary  schools  plus  the  cost  of  sec- 
ondary teachers’  attendance  at  teachers’  institutes  by 
the  number  of  all  the  secondary  pupils  in  average 
daily  membership  in  the  receiving  district. 

(3)  subtract  from  the  cost  of  “auxiliary  agencies” 
the  cost  of  pupil  transportation  and  the  cost  of  en- 
forcement of  compulsory  attendance  and  divide  the 
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difference  by  the  number  of  all  the  pupils  in  average 
daily  membership  in  the  receiving  district. 

(4)  divide  the  “cost  of  operation”  by  the  number 
of  all  the  pupils  in  average  daily  membership  in  the 
receiving  district. 

(5)  divide  the  contribution  to  the  State  Retire- 
ment Fund  of  all  secondary  school  personnel  as  listed 
under  (2),  above,  by  the  number  of  all  the  secondary 
pupils  in  average  daily  membership. 

(6)  add  Items  (1)  to  (5),  above,  inclusive,  and 
further  add  a rental  charge  of  .$8.00  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  membership. 

(7)  the  cost  so  determined  shall  be  designated  as 
the  “reimbursable  tuition  charge  per  pupil”  and  shall 
be  billed  to  the  sending  district  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  School  Code. 

B.  State  Reimbursement  on  Account  of  Reimbursable 
Tuition  Charge 

It  should  be  noted  that  a school  district  sending  pupils 
to  the  high  school  of  some  other  district,  has  no  direct 
control  over  per  pupil  costs.  It  is  in  part  because  of  this 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  School 
Commission  recommends  to  the  General  Assembly  that 
school  districts  be  allotted  a larger  dollar  reimbursement 
on  account  of  high  school  tuition  than  on  account  of 
resident  instruction  of  district  pupils. 

The  mediam  per  secondary  pupil  current  expense 
cost  of  districts  with  typical  capacity  to  support  public 
education  and  offering  acceptable  programs  was  $107.50 
in  1943  and  the  median  pupil-teacher  ratio  was  about  22. 
Hence,  the  median  current  expense  cost  of  a high  school 
unit  was  $2,265.  Multiplying  this  cost  by  1.27,  the  same 
factor  which  was  used  to  adjust  the  average  minimum 
per  pupil  cost,  a current  expense  cost  of  $3,003.00  is  ob- 
tained. In  other  words,  taking  due  account  of  price 
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changes,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  during  the  com- 
ing school  year  a secondary  unit  can  be  operated  at  a 
current  expense  cost  of  $3,003.00. 

If  school  districts  were  to  receive  the  same  dollar 
reimbursement  on  a high  school  tuition  unit  as  they 
receive  under  the  Commission’s  plan  on  a resident  unit, 
the  objective  contemplated  could  be  attained  by  specify- 
ing that  the  sending  district’s  reimbursement  on  account 
of  high  school  tuition  be  determined  by  multiplying  the 
tuition  received  by  both:  a sending  district’s  “standard 
reimbursement  fraction’’  and  the  fraction  $1,700  (maxi- 
mum subsidy)  divided  by  $3,003.00  (medium  cost  of 
high  school  unit)  which  equals  .566. 

However,  the  evidence  before  the  Commission  shows, 
that  the  use  of  the  fraction  .566  would  reduce  State 
reimbursement  on  account  of  hi  oh  school  tuition  to  some 
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sending  districts  which  can  ill  afford  to  lose  State  ap- 
propriations. Hence,  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  recommends  that  the  fraction  in  question  be 
raised  to  .65. 

Specifically,  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission recommends  that  school  districts  be  reimbursed 
on  account  of  high  school  tuition  as  follows: 

Upon  audit  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  Commonwealth  shall  pay  to  any  one  school  district 
sending  secondary  pupils  to  another  district,  a fraction 
of  the  “tuition  bill.”  The  “tuition  bill”  is  to  be  com- 
puted by  multiplying  the  “reimbursable  tuition  charge 
per  pupil”  by  the  number  of  tuition  pupils  sent  to  an- 
other district’s  high  school.  The  fraction  of  cost  payable 
by  the  Commonwealth  is  to  be  determined  by  multiply- 
ing the  tuition  bill  by  the  “standard  reimbursement 
fraction”  multiplied  by  .65. 

For  purposes  of  high  school  tuition  reimbursement, 
pupils  attending  a joint  high  school  approved  by  the 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction,  shall  be  regarded  as 
tuition  students.  However,  in  computing  the  reimburs- 
able tuition  charge  per  pupil,  the  rental  of  $8.00  shall 
not  be  included. 

V:  A Numerical  Illustration  of  the  Reimbursement 

Procedure 

A numerical  illustration  may  facilitate  fuller  under- 
standing of  the  reimbursement  procedure  recommended 
by  the  Commission. 

Suppose  a school  district  has  a total  assessed  valuation 
as  determined  for  county  purposes  of  $100,000.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  children  of  the  residents  of  the  district 
attend  the  district’s  own  elementary  school  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  children  are  sent  to  the  high  school  of 
some  neighboring  district.  In  terms  of  average  daily 
membership,  the  district  sending  the  high  school  pupils 
is  responsible  for,  say,  one  hundred  and  twelve  pupils, 
or  the  equivalent  of  four  teaching  units.  Eighty-four 
of  the  pupils  in  average  daily  membership,  or  three 
teaching  units,  are  enrolled  in  the  district’s  elementary 
schools  and  twenty-eight  of  the  pupils  in  average  daily 
membership  attend  the  high  school  of  a neighboring 
district.  The  neighboring  district  sends  the  sending 
district  a tuition  bill,  in  the  amount  of  $3,360.  In  addi- 
tion the  sending  district  incurs  an  obligation  of,  say  $800 
for  reimbursable  pupil  transportation.  Under  these 
hypothetical  conditions  the  district’s  reimbursement  will 
be  computed  as  follows: 

(1)  Computation  of  Standard  Reimbursement  Frac- 
tion: 

Under  the  Commission’s  plan  the  district  used  for 
illustrative  purposes,  only,  has  a total  assessed  valuation 
as  determined  for  county  purposes  of  $100,000.  Hence, 
the  assessed  valuation  per  teaching  unit  equals  $100,000 
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divided  by  the  number  of  teaching  units.  Inasmuch  as 
the  district  is  financially  responsible  for  112  pupils  in 
average  daily  membership  and  the  Commission  recom- 
mends a pupil-teacher  ratio  of  28,  the  assessed  valua- 
tion per  teaching  unit  for  purposes  of  determination 
of  the  “standard  reimbursement  fraction”  equals: 


$100,000 

112/28 


$25,000 


A five  mill  tax  on  $25,000  of  assessed  valuation  per  teach- 
ing unit  produces: 

$25,000  X -005  = $125 

and  the  “standard  reimbursement  fraction”  becomes: 
$1,700  — $125  _ fi 
$1,700 


(2)  Computation  of  State  Dollar  Reimbursement  on 
Account  of  Resident  Instruction  of  Pupils  of 
Residents: 

The  maximum  subsidy  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission is  $1,700  and  the  district  under  review  has  3 
resident  teaching  units  and  a standard  fraction  of  .926. 
Hence  its  reimbursement  on  account  of  resident  instruc- 
tion of  district  pupils  equals: 

$1,700  X 3 X -926  = $4,722.60 

(3)  Reimbursement  on  Account  of  Reimbursable 
Pupil  Transportation  Costs: 

$ 800  X -926  = $ 740.80 

(4)  Reimbursement  on  Account  of  High  School  Tui- 
tion: 

$3,360  X -926  X .65  = $2,022.38 


(5)  Total  State  Reimbursement: 


$7,485.78 


Inspection  of  the  above  sample  computation  shows 
that  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Commission  provides 
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i for  somewhat  more  generous  State  reimbursement  on 
account  of  high  school  tuition  than  on  account  of  resi- 
dent instruction  of  district  pupils.  It  is  the  judgment 
of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  that 
the  dollar  differential  in  question  is  justified  because: 

(1)  a district  sending  pupils  to  the  secondary  schools  of 
some  other  district  has  no  control  over  per  pupil  costs; 

(2)  it  is  considered  a desirable  objective  of  legislative 
policy  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  joint  high  schools 
wherever  alternative  facilities  are  not  available. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  have 
no  hesitation  in  making  the  following  claims  for  their 
leimburesment  plan: 

(1)  Contrary  to  present  procedures  the  plan  is 
flexible  and  can  easily  be  adjusted  to  changing 
economic  conditions  by  simply  changing  the  maxi- 
mum reimbursement  ($1,700);  the  minimum  re- 
imbursement ($600)  or  the  computation  millage 
(.005). 

(2)  The  penalties  which  present  procedures  im- 
pose upon  consolidation  of  districts  and  the  establish- 
ment of  joint  high  schools  are  removed  and  the 
removal  of  these  penalties  opens  the  way  for  larger 
attendance  areas  and  consequent  lowering  of  per 
pupil  costs. 

(3)  The  computation  of  high  school  tuition  as 
provided  for  under  the  Commission’s  plan  follows 
sound  business  principle.  Under  the  recommended 
procedure,  receiving  districts  are  fully  paid  for  all 
costs  legitimately  chargeable  against  tuition  students 
but  are  not  encouraged  to  over-build  high  school 
facilities  and  compete  for  tuition  students. 

(4)  The  possibility  of  manipulations  of  assessed- 
market  value  ratios  as  certified  by  school  boards  is 
automatically  eliminated  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
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the  Commission’s  plan  provides  for  reimbursement 
on  the  basis  of  the  county  duplicate. 

(5) *  The  employment  of  unnecessary  teachers  is 
discouraged  because  of  the  legislative  determination 
of  a pupil-teacher  ratio  for  which  the  Commission’s 
plan  provides. 

(6)  Under  the  Commission’s  plan  all  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  Commonwealth  regardless  of  classifica- 
tion  will  be  enabled  to  furnish  a minimum  program 
of  $1,700  “worth”  of  education  at  local  tax  rates 
not  exceeding  five  mills. 

In  other  words  the  Commission’s  plan  encourages  sound 
administration  and  provides  for  the  equalization  of  basic 
opportunities  at  reasonable  and  fairly  uniform  local 
tax  rates. 

If  it  should  be  the  wish  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
encourage  the  development  or  expansion  of  specific 
curricula  or  activities,  such  as  for  instance,  vocational 
education  or  health  services,  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  recommend  that  such  encourage- 
ment take  the  form  of  a lump  sum  dollar  payment  per 
pupil  in  average  daily  membership. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission  that  lump  sum  dollar  payments  are  ade- 
quate for  the  purposes  under  consideration, . because  the 
Commission’s  reimbursement  plan  provides  for  thorough- 
going equalization  of  basic  opportunities. 

• 

VI:  Reimbursement  on  Account  of  Health  Services 

As  regards  the  encouragement  of  specific  services  at 
this  time  the  members  of  the  Commission  are  persuaded 
that  the  improvement  of  the  health  and  physical  fitness 
of  the  youth  of  the  Commonwealth  is  a matter  calling  for 
immediate  action. 

To  assure  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  youth 
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of  school  age,  the  Commission  recommends  that  the 
Commonwealth  pay  to  every  school  distiict,  regardless 
of  classification  $2.00  annually  per  pupil  in  average  daily 
membership  in  the  district  s public  schools  011  the  condi- 
tion that  (1)  the  district,  singly  or  jointly  with  other 
districts,  provide  for  thorough-going  physical  examina- 
tions by  licensed  physicians  of  all  pupils  in  the  first, 
fourth,  seventh  and  tenth  grades,  and  (2)  the  school  dis- 
trict, singly  or  jointly  with  other  districts,  furnish  all 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  district’s  public  schools  with  ade- 
quate health  services,  such  services  to  be  rendered  by 
licensed  personnel.  The  adequacy  of  the  service  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 
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Section  IV:  Cost  of  the  School  Commission’s  Subsidy  Plan 
to  the  Commonwealth  and  Dollar  Reimbursements  to 
Differently  Circumstanced  School  Districts 

At  the  outset,  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
School  Commission  wish  to  point  out  that  the  claims7 
with  respect  to  administrative  efficiency  made  for  their 
subsidy  distribution  plan  are  independent  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  maximum  subsidy,  the  minimum  subsidy 
and  the  computation  millage  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

Regardless  of  the  magnitude  of  maximum  subsidy, 
minimum  subsidy,  computation  millage  and  pupil-teacher 
ratio,  the  Commission’s  plan,  if  favorably  acted  upon  by 
the  General  Assembly  would  encourage  the  organization 
of  larger  attendance  areas  and  the  elimination  of  non- 
essential  teaching  and  supervisory  personnel,  the  two  most 
important  factors  responsible  for  high  per  pupil  costs 
in  some  of  the  school  districts  of  the  Commonwealth. 

However,  any  lowering  of  the  maximum  and  minimum 
subsidies  recommended  by  the  Commission  would  reduce 
State  subsidies  to  a point  where  it  would  be  virtually  im- 
possible to  promise  in  good  faith  that  the  plan  could 
guarantee  basic  or  minimum  educational  opportunities 
to  all  Pennsylvania  children.  In  the  face  of  a lowering 
of  the  amounts  recommended  by  the  Commission,  the 
promise  regarding  minimum  opportunities  could  be  made 
only  if  the  General  Assembly  mandated  higher  local 
school  tax  rates.  It  is  believed  that  such  a course  is 
contrary  to  what  the  members  of  the  School  Commission 
consider  desirable  legislative  policy.  In  their  judgment, 
such  policy  should  aim  at  the  gradual  reduction  of  local 
school  taxes  upon  real  estate. 

Regardless  of  the  magnitude  of  maximum  subsidy,  min- 
imum subsidy,  computation  millage  and  pupil-teacher 

7 See  above,  pp.  41  and  42. 
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-atio,  which  the  General  Assembly  elects  to  write  into  the 
subsidy  distribution  plan  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion, its  cost  to  the  Commonwealth  in  any  one  year,  de- 
pends upon:  (i)  the  pupil  load,  (2)  the  distribution  of 
the  pupil  load  among  differently  circumstanced  local 
school  districts,  and  (3)  the  extent  to  which  local  school 
districts  re-arrange  their  affairs  in  response  to  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  reimbursement  procedures.  In  other 
words,  the  annual  cost  of  the  plan  to  the  Commonwealth 
zannot  be  stated  with  exactitude,  but  must  be  approxi- 
mated as  well  as  available  data  permit. 

It  is  with  these  reservations  that  the  School  Commis- 
sion presents  the  following  dollar  amounts,  estimated  with 
due  regard  for  safety  margins,  to  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  Commission’s  plan,  if  used  to  provide  for  a maxi- 
mum subsidy  of  $1,700;  a minimum  subsidy  of  $600,  a 
zomputation  millage  of  .005  and  a pupil-teacher  ratio, 
expressed  in  terms  of  average  daily  membership,  of  28, 
would  call  for  State  subsidies  per  year  of:  (1)  approxi- 
mately $57,898,000  on  account  of  resident  instruction  plus 
high  school  tuition,  and  (2)  approximately  $5,100,000 
an  account  of  pupil  transportation.  Appropriations  on 
account  of  health  services  and  medical  inspections  would 
call  for  approximately  $2,946,000  per  year. 

These  amounts  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  a net  en- 
rollment of  1,550,000s  pupils,  which  is  the  approximate 
equivalent  of  1,473,000  pupils  in  average  daily  member- 
ship. 

These  estimates  exceed  the  amounts  appropriated  by 
the  1943  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  by  the  follow- 
ing amounts:  (1)  instruction,  including  temporary  cost 
of  living  increase,  $6,748,000,  (2)  pupil  transportation, 
$600,000,  (3)  health  and  medical  inspection,  $2,946,000. 
In  other  words  the  annual  cost  of  the  Commission’s  plan 
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would  call  for  increased  State  appropriations  of  $10,294,- 
000  per  year. 

Thus,  the  Commission’s  plan,  including  the  specific 
amounts  recommended  by  the  Commission,  increases  both 
the  dollar  liabilities"  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Com- 
monwealth’s percentage  contribution  toward  the  financ- 
ing of  total  school  costs.  Needless  to  say,  the  plan  in- 
creases the  dollar  reimbursements  of  the  less  fortunate 
school  districts  substantially. 

The  table  below  shows  (1)  the  “standard  reimburse- 
ment fractions”  (Col.  2)  for  school  districts  with  dif- 
ferent valuations  per  teaching  unit  (Col.  1);  (2)  the 

dollar  reimbursements  per  resident  teaching  unit  (Col.  3) 
to  differently  circumstanced  districts;  (3)  the  percentage 
of  districts  (Col  4)  which  have  assessed  valuations  per 
teaching  unit  below  the  assessed  valuations  per  teaching 
unit  as  listed  in  Col.  1;  and  (4)  the  estimated  percentage 
of  teaching  units  (Col.  5)  operated  by  school  districts 
whose  assessed  valuation  per  teaching  unit  is  less  than 
the  valuation  listed  in  Col.  1. 

The  table  below  is  to  be  read  as  follows:  under  the 
Commission’s  reimbursement  plan,  providing  for  a maxi- 
mum subsidy  of  $1,700;  a minimum  subsidy  of  $600;  a 
computation  millage  of  .005  and  a pupil-teacher  ratio 
of  28  a school  district  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  $25,- 
000  (Col.  1)  per  teaching  unit  is  assigned  a standard  re- 
imbursement fraction  of  .926  (Col.  2)  and  receives  a 
dollar  reimbursement  on  account  of  resident  instruction 
of  district  pupils  of  $1,575  (Col.  3).  At  the  present 
11.79%  (Col.  4)  of  the  Commonwealth’s  local  school 
districts  have  assessed  valuations  of  less  than  $25,000  per 

s Current  estimate  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
School  year  ended  in  1944. 

» In  connection  with  the  increase  in  the  liabilities  of  the  Common- 
wealth it  should  be  remembered  that  the  pupil  load  (1,550,000  for 
the  school  year  1943-44)  is  relatively  low  at  present.  Prior  to  the  war, 
pupil  loads  in  excess  of  1,800,000  were  not  unusual. 


TABLE  G 


Standard  Reimbursement  Fractions  and  Dollar  Reim- 
bursements per  Teaching  Unit  of  Differently  Circum- 
stanced School  Districts 


Assessed 
Valuations 
per  Teaching 
Unit  (in 

Standard 

Dollar 

Reimburse- 

Percentage 
of  Districts 
having  Assessed 
Valuations  per 
Teaching  Unit 
less  than  the 

Estimated 
Percentage  of 
Teaching  Units 
Operated  by 
Districts  hav- 
ing Assessed 
‘Valuations  per 
Teaching  Unit 
less  than  the 

thousands  of 

Reimburse- 

ment per 

Valuation  List- 

Valuation List- 

dollars) 

ment  Fraction 

Teaching  LTnit 

ed  in  Col.  1 

ed  in  Col.  I 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

25 

.926 

L575 

i'-79 

5-i9 

5° 

■853 

1450 

46.80 

25.18 

75 

•779 

1.325 

69-93 

42.44 

100 

.706 

1,200 

82.40 

56.18 

125 

.632 

1,075 

88.45 

65.02 

150 

•559 

950 

92.61 

72.20 

i75 

.485 

825 

94-97 

77-83 

200 

.412 

700 

96-97 

80.26 

220  and 

over  .353 

600 

97.60 

80.90 

teaching  unit  and  5. 

19%  (Col.  5)  of  the  teaching  units 

operated  in  the  Commonwealth  are  operated  in  the 
ii-79%  the  districts  which  have  less  than  $25,000  of 
assessed  valuation  per  teaching  unit. 

An  increase  in  dollar  liabilities  as  well  as  in  the  per- 
centage contribution  of  the  Commonwealth  are  unavoid- 
able if  the  poorer  school  districts  are  to  be  enabled  to 
furnish  basic  educational  opportunities  at  reasonable 
and  fairly  uniform  rates  of  local  taxation. 

In  connection  with  the  increases  in  both  dollar  liabil- 
ities and  percentage  contribution  of  the  Commonwealth 
consequent  upon  the  establishment  of  the  Commission’s 
reimbursement  plan,  the  members  of  the  Commission 
wish  to  point  out  that  in  the  past,  the  citizens  of  Penn- 
sylvania have  devoted  a smaller  fraction  of  their  incomes 
to  the  financing  of  public  education  than  was  contributed 
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on  the  average  by  the  citizens  of  the  other  forty-seven 
states.  Similarly,  the  General  Fund  of  the  Common- 
wealth has  contributed  a lesser  fraction  toward  the  cost 
of  financing  public  education  than  most  of  the  States 
bordering  Pennsylvania. 

The  table10  below  shows  current  Pennsylvania  school 
expenditures  for  selected  years  as  percentages  of  the  es- 
timated income  of  Pennsylvanians  and  comparable  frac- 
tions for  tbe  other  forty-seven  states. 


TABLE  7 

Current  Expenditures  for  Schools  as  Percentages  of  In- 
come of  Pennsylvanians  and  Residents  of  Other  States 


School  Years 
Ended  in 

(0 

>930 

1934 

1936 

1938 

1940 

•941 

1942 


Pennsylvania  Current 
Expenditures  as  Per 
tentages  of  Income 
of  Pennsylvanians 
(2) 

2.l8 

2.86 

2.38 

2.76 

2-43 

2.04 

1.83 


Other  States  Current 
Expenditures  as  Per- 
centages of  Income 
of  their  Residents 

(3) 

2.51 

2-79 

2.44 

2.84 

2-55 

2.15 

1.76 


Inspection  of  the  above  table  shows  that  in  five  years 
out  of  the  seven  years  for  which  data  are  presented,  the 
residents  of  States  other  than  Pennsylvania  devoted  a 
larger  fraction  of  their  incomes  to  the  financing  of  edu- 


cation than  the  electorate  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Similarly,  during  the  past  pre-war  year  for  which  data  1 
are  readily  available,  Delaware  contributed  92.0%  to  * 
total  school  expenditures,  West  Virginia  and  Ohio  con- 


10  Pennsylvania  income  data  underlying  table  from:  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  “Survey  of  Current  Business”,  June  1943,  pp.  11  and  22; 
U.  S.  A.  income  data  from:  Social  Security  Board,  Social  Security 
Bulletin,  Vol.  VII,  No.  5,  May  1944,  p.  43;  Pennsylvania  School  data  1 
from:  “Statistical  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  - 
1942”,  p.  169;  U.  S.  A.  school  data:  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  “Educa-  1 
tion  for  Victory”,  No.  23,  June  3,  1944,  p.  11. 


tributed  51.0%  and  48.9%  to  current  school  expendi- 
tures, Maryland  contributed  26.1%  of  current  school  ex- 
penditures and  New  Jersey  allotted  (exclusive  of  the  yield 
of  the  State’s  special  school  tax)  5.7%  toward  total  public 
school  receipts.  Pennsylvania  contributed  but  23.0%  of 
current  expenditures.11 

On  the  chance  that  it  might  be  the  wish  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly  to  increase  the  Common- 
wealth’s percentage  contribution  beyond  the  increase 
recommended  by  the  Commission,  two  tables  have  been 
prepared  showing  the  changes  in  cost  to  the  Common- 
vealth  on  account  of  resident  instruction  and  high  school 
uition  reimbursement  consequent  upon  changes  in  maxi- 
num  and  minimum  subsidies  and  pupil-teacher  ratios. 
Both  tables  have  been  computed  on  the  basis  of  a net 
enrollment  of  1,550,000  which  is  the  approximate  equiv- 
alent of  1,473,000  pupils  in  average  daily  membership. 

The  table  below  shows  changes  in  the  Commonwealth’s 
approximate  cost  on  account  of  reimbursement  for  resi- 
dent instruction  and  high  school  tuition  if  the  maximum 
md  minimum  subsidies  are  changed  but  the  computation 
millage  held  constant  and  the  law  stipulates  a pupil- 
teacher  ratio  of  28. 

table  8 

\pproximate  Costs  of  Commission’s  Subsidy  Plan  on  the 
Basis  of  a Pupil-Teacher  Ratio  of  28  and  Alternative 
Maximum  and  Minimum  Subsidies  Per  Teaching  Unit 

o 


0 Maximum  Subsidy 

per  unit  $550 

1,600  $53,108,000 

1,700  57>553’000 

1,800  61,915,000 


1 


Minimum  Subsidies  Per  Unit 
$600  $650 

$53  -585  >oofl  $54 .09 1 .000 

57.898.000  58,368,000 

62.361.000  62,812,000 


$700 

$54-633.000 

58.844.000 

63.158.000 


The  above  table  should  be  read  as  follows:  if  a maxi- 
mum subsidy  of  $1,600  and  a minimum  subsidy  of  $550 


'From,  National  Education  Association,  Research  Bulletin,  No.  5,  Vol. 
C.X,  November,  1942. 
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are  provided  for,  State  reimbursement  on  account  of 
current  expense  cost  of  instruction  and  high  school  tui- 
tion will  cost  about  $53,108,000  per  year.  However,  if 
the  minimum  subsidy  should  be  raised  from  $550  to  $700, 
the  cost  to  the  State  would  increase  from  $53,108,000  to 
$54*633, °°o. 

An  increase  in  the  State’s  percentage  contribution,  with 
a consequent  lowering  of  local  school  tax  rates,  can  also 
be  facilitated  by  lowering  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  by  ref- 
erence to  which  school  district  reimbursement  is  com- 
puted. 

The  table  below  shows  the  approximate  dollar  cost 
to  the  State  for  reimbursement  on  account  of  current  ex- 
pense cost  of  resident  instruction  and  high  school  tuition 
if  reimbursements  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  a pupil- 
teacher  ratio  of  27. 

TABLE  9 

Approximate  Costs  of  Commission’s  Subsidy  Plan  on  the 
Basis  of  a Pupil-Teacher  Ratio  of  27  and  Alternative 
Maximum  and  Minimum  Subsidies  per  Teaching  Unit 

Maximum  Subsidy  Minimum  Subsidies  Per  Unit 


per  unit 

$55° 

$600 

$650 

$700 

$ 1 ,600 

$55,714,000 

$56,214,000 

$56,745,000 

$57,312,000 

1 ,700 

(10,305,000 

60,674,000 

61 ,168,000 

61,668,000 

i,8oo 

64,812,000 

65,283,000 

65.759.000 

66,128,000 

Comparison  of  the  above  two  tables  shows  that  the 
Commonwealth’s  percentage  contribution  can  be  effec- 
tively increased  by  either  lowering  the  pupil-teacher  ratio 
or  increasing;  maximum  or  minimum  subsidies. 

In  concluding  Report  I,  the  members  of  the  School 
Commission  wish  to  point  out  once  more  that  the  cost 
estimates  presented  above  are  all  based  upon  a student 
load  of  1,550,000.  In  the  pre-war  years  from  1932  tc 
1942,  the  student  load  was  usually  in  excess  of  1,800,000 
If  the  student  load  should  reach  this  level  in  future  years 


I the  cost  of  the  Commission’s  plan  to  the  Commonwealth 
would  be  increaseed  by  approximately  $14,000,000  per 
year.  Again,  if  the  General  Assembly  should  elect  to  go 
beyond  the  proposals  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission  any  substantial  increase  in  the  pupil  load 
would  unquestionably  necessitate  the  imposition  of  ad- 
ditional State  taxes. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


To  the  Members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Act  278,  Section  2,  we 
submit,  herewith,  Report  II,  which  deals  with  "School 
Districts  on  Relief,”  and  our  recommendations  regarding 
such  changes  in  the  School  Code  as  are  necessary  in  the 
judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  School 
Commission,  if  the  so-called  "distressed  school  districts 
are  to  be  rehabilitated. 

Report  II  presents  a brief  outline  of  the  history  of 
“distressed”  school  districts  between  1929  and  1943  and 
details  the  story  of  the  one  hundred  and  fourteen  school 
districts  located  in  twenty-eight  counties,  which  received 
special  or  emergency  aid  from  the  Commonwealth  during 
the  school  year  1943-44,  a year  of  unprecedented  high 
income  levels  in  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  customary  to  label  school  districts  receiving  special 
or  emergency  aid  from  the  State  as  either  “distressed”  or 
“financially  handicapped”  school  districts.  These  labels, 
however,  when  defined  and  applied  to  specific  situations 
fail  to  reflect  the  facts. 

For  example,  the  term  “distressed”  suggests  that  all 
the  school  districts  which  received  aid  from  the  emer- 
gency fund  strained  their  own  taxable  resources  to  the 
breaking  point  before  petitioning  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  assistance.  Such  is  definitely  not 
the  case.  For  instance,  the  evidence  submitted  in  Report 
II  indicates  that  one  of  the  school  districts  classified  as 
“distressed”  levied  a school  tax  of  ten  mills  and  38  dis- 
tricts levied  25  mills  or  less  upon  taxable  real  estate 
which  was  assessed  at  only  a fraction  of  market  value. 
Moreover,  many  of  these  districts  either  failed  to  levy 
any  per  capita  school  tax  at  all  or  imposed  a rate  of 
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but  one  or  two  dollars.  In  addition,  many  of  these  dis- 
tricts collected  only  a small  portion  of  the  total  taxes 
levied. 

The  term  “financially  handicapped”  is  equally  in- 
adequate. Such  a classification  suggests  that  the  school 
districts  in  question  lack  sufficient  local  tax  resources. 
The  evidence  submitted  in  Report  II  shows  conclusively 
that  such  a contention  is  erroneous.  Many  of  these  dis- 
tricts had  considerably  better  than  average  capacity  to 
support  public  education.  That  is  to  say,  many  of  these 
districts  had  adequate  resources  measured  in  terms  of 
assessed  valuation  per  teacher  to  pay  their  share  of  the 
cost  of  operating  their  schools.  In  point  of  fact,  six  of 
the  districts,  which  received  special  aid  in  1943,  were 
definitely  in  the  upper  capacity  bracket.  These  six  dis- 
tricts had  in  excess  of  $100,000  of  assessed  valuation  per 
teacher,  a condition  which  is  enjoyed  by  only  17.6%  of 
all  the  school  districts  of  this  Commonwealth. 

There  is  but  one  thing  all  the  districts  which  received 
special  aid  in  1943-44  had  in  common:  they  were  unable 
to  pay  their  bills  and  the  Commonwealth  had  to  come 
to  their  rescue  if  the  schools  were  to  be  kept  open. 

The  inability  of  school  districts  to  pay  their  bills  with- 
out special  assistance  from  the  State  was  due  to  a multi- 
plicity of  circumstances.  In  some  cases,  the  insolvency 
of  the  districts  was  a direct  result  of  the  inadequacy  of 
our  contemporary  school  subsidy  procedures,  the  defects 
of  which  have  been  detailed  in  Report  I.  In  other  cases, 
failure  to  liquidate  contractual  obligations  was  caused 
by  imprudent  administration  or  improper  management. 
Again,  in  many  cases,  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  dis- 
trict are  explicable  only  in  terms  of  refusal  on  the  part 
of  local  school  directors  to  face  squarely  their  responsi- 
bilities. Whatever  may  be  said  in  condemnation  of  this 
attitude,  it  must  be  frankly  recognized  that  it  has  been 
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encouraged,  not  to  say,  systematically  fostered  by  the 
unreasonable  and  inequitable  financial  provisions  of  the 
present  School  Code. 

Though  some  of  the  districts  which  received  special 
State  aid  could  have  done  without  it  had  their  affairs 
been  administered  more  prudently,  the  granting  of  aid 
must  not  be  construed  as  a reflection  upon  the  judgment 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Under  the 
present  law,  the  freedom  of  anticipatory  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Superintendent  is  severely  delimited.  Quite 
often,  the  Superintendent  has  but  a choice  between 
granting  special  aid  or  facing  the  closing  of  some  public 
schools. 

The  statistical  analyses  underlying  Report  II  were 
developed  by  Dr.  T.  C.  Benton,  Dr.  Evan  Johnson,  Jr., 
Dr.  H.  L.  Krall  and  Dr.  A.  Schwartz  of  the  Commission’s 
Technical  Staff.  The  Report  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Paul 
H.  Wueller,  Executive  Director  of  the  Commission. 
However,  any  and  all  views  expressed  in  the  Report 
reflect  the  judgment  of  the  members  of  the  Commission.. 

George  Young,  Chairman 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
January,  1945. 
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SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 


Every  year  since  1929,  a varying  number  of  school 
districts  which  have  been  unable  to  pay  their  bills  have 
received  so-called  special  or  emergency  grants. 

Between  1929  and  1933  these  grants  were  made  by 
the  State  Council  of  Education.  Since  1933,  they  have 
been  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
I he  making  of  any  one  grant  is  discretionary  with  the 
Superintendent.  The  grants  are  financed  out  of  a special 
legislative  appropriation. 

Between  1933  and  1943,  legislative  appropriations  for 
special  grants  ranged  from  $2,000,000  for  the  biennium 
1943'45  to  $5,000,000  for  the  biennium  1933-35. 

Hie  number  of  school  districts  applying  for  special 
grants  ranged  from  715  during  the  school  year  1933-34 
to  186  during  the  school  year  1942-43.  In  1933-34,  five 
hundred  and  twenty-one  of  the  petitioning  districts  re- 
ceived aid.  In  1942-43,  the  applications  of  167  districts 
: were  favorably  treated. 

The  average  grant  per  district  ranged  from  $4,251  in 
1 93T35  to  $10,764  in  1942-43. 

Over  the  period  1933  to  1943,  school  districts  in  all 
but  five  counties  (Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Monroe,  Phila- 
delphia, Pike)  received  special  State  grants  at  one  time 
or  another. 

In  1943-44,  a year  which  was  marked  by  income  levels 
never  before  attained  by  the  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth, 114  of  the  Commonwealth’s  2,546  school  districts, 

1 received  emergency  grants. 

Geographically,  the  grant  receiving  districts  were  scat- 
tered through  28  of  the  Commonwealth’s  67  counties. 
Some  were  located  in  counties  in  the  western,  northern, 
eastern  and  southern  sections  of  the  State.  Some  of  the 
j counties  in  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  regions 
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had  more  grant  receiving  school  districts  than  any  of 
t he  other  counties  of  the  State. 

I lie  grant  receiving  districts  varied  widely  as  regards 
size,  measured  in  terms  of  teachers  employed.  One  dis- 
trict did  not  employ  any  teachers.  The  largest  district 
employed  136  teachers  and  the  average  district  em- 
ployed 18  teachers. 

Similarly,  the  districts  under  review  showed  marked 
differences  in  assessed  valuations  per  teacher.  The  poorest 
district,  which  received  special  aid  had  $7,689  of  assessed 
valuation  per  teacher,  while  the  richest  had  $143,109 
per  teacher. 

The  differences  in  scliol  tax  rates  are  of  a similar 
pattern.  "The  lowest  tax  rate  district  levied  but  10  mills. 
The  highest  levied  50  mills  and  the  average  tax  rate  was 
30  mills.  All  these  rates  were  imposed  upon  assessments 
which  represent  but  some  fraction  of  market  values. 
Again,  as  regards  per  capita  tax  rates,  variability  was 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,.  Fifty-three  per  cent 
of  the  districts  levied  the  maximum  of  $5.00  permitted 
by  law.  The  remaining  47 % of  the  districts  levied  at 
rates  ranging  from,  zero  to  $5.00. 

The  tax  collection  record  of  the  districts  was  ex- 
ceedingly spotty.  As  regards  real  estate  tax  collections, 
two  districts  collected  less  than  25%  of  the  amount  levied 
and  14  districts  collected  less  than  50%.  Four  districts, 
however,  collected  in  excess  of  96%  of  their  levy.  On 
the  whole,  the  percentage  of  per  capita  taxes  collected 
was  lower  than  the  percentage  of  real  estate  taxes  col- 
lected. Eight  districts  collected  less  than  10%  of  per 
capita  taxes  levied.  Nineteen  districts  collected  less  than 
20%  of  their  levy.  Seventy-nine  of  the  districts  collected 
less  than  50%. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  districts  which  received  special 
aid  in  1943  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  (1)  districts 


which  because  of  the  inadequacies  of  the  present  reim- 
bursement system  were  unable  to  make  ends  meet,  and' 
(2)  districts  whose  school  directors  either  refused  to  levy 
or  collect  taxes  or  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  their  districts  in  a prudent  and  economical 
manner. 

Favorable  action  on  the  part  of  the  General  Assembly 
upon  the  reimbursement  plan  recommended  by  the 
School  Commission  in  Report  I,  “The  Distribution  of 
State  School  Subsidies,”  would  go  a long  way  toward 
easing  the  financial  situation  in  those  school  districts 
whose  “distress”  is  due  to  scracity  of  taxable  resources 
rather  than  local  unwillingness  to  tax  available  resources. 


SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  members  of  the  School  Commission  are,  unan- 
imously agreed  that  the  existence  of  so-called  “distressed” 
or  “financially  handicapped”  school  districts  calls  for 
prompt  and  effective  remedial  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Members  of  the  General  Assembly. 

I’he  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  are 
persuaded  that  though  the  introduction  of  the  Commis- 
sion’s State  School  Subsidy  Distribution  Plan  would  go 
a long  way  toward  relieving  bonahde  distress,  legislation 
is  required  if  the  adequate  operation  of  local  schools  is 
to  be  assured  at  reasonable  costs  and  the  interests  of 
the  General  Fund  of  the  Commonwealth  are  to  be 
protected. 

In  view  of  this  conclusion,  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  School  Commission  recommends  that: 

The  General  Assembly  direct  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  not  to  review  applications  for 
special  aid  after  July,  1946,  unless  the  petitioning 
school  district  submits  evidence  showing  that  during 
the  school  year  preceding  the  year  during  which 
application  is  made,  as  well  as  for  the  year  in  which 
application  is  made,  the  petitioning  district  has 
levied  a school  tax  rate  of  35  mills  upon  taxable 
real  estate  and  a school  per  capita  tax  of  $5.00  upon 
every  taxable.  And  further,  that  the  General  As- 
sembly direct  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
not  to  pay  any  special  aid  monies  to  any  one  district 
unless  the  district  gives  evidence  that  it  has  enforced 
the  collection  of  per  capita  school  taxes  in  accord- 
ance with  all  the  provisions  of  existing  law. 

With  a view  of  preventing  the  occurrence  of  so-called 
“distress”  in  many  of  the  Commonwealth’s  school  dis- 
tricts, the  majority  of  the  Commission  further  recom- 
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mends  to  the  General  Assembly  that  it  direct  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction: 

(1)  to  investigate  all  school  districts  whose  finan- 
cial condition  warrants  special  attention  and  con- 
sideration. 

The  financial  condition  of  a school  district 
shall  be  presumed  to  warrant  special  attention, 
if  and  when,  upon  termination  of  any  one 
school  year,  the  district’s  temporary  loans  includ- 
ing book  credits  exceed  20%  of  the  district’s  tax 
collections  for  that  year.  However,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  may  authorize 
an  investigation  of  school  districts  even  though 
the  above  presumption  is  not  established,  if  in 
his  judgment  such  an  investigation  is  necessary 
or  desirable. 

(2)  upon  completion  of  the  investigation  of  any 
one  school  district,  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  shall  submit  the  findings  of  such  investi- 
gation, together  with  his  recommendations  regarding 
changes  in  financial  practice,  curricula,  and  teaching 
and  supervisory  staffs  to  the  Board  of  School  Direc- 
tors of  the  district  concerned. 

(3)  failure  of  the  school  district  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  make  it  manda- 
tory upon  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
to  refuse  the  district  any  grants  from  the  special  aid 
fund.  However,  any  district  shall  be  privileged  to 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  to  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, 
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Section  I:  “Distressed”  School  Districts:  1929-1943 

Special  giants  to  so-called  “distressed”  school  districts 
made  their  first  appearance  in  1929.  Between  1929  and 
]933>  they  were  awarded  by  the  State  Council  of  Educa- 
tion. Since  1933,  they  have  been  administered  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  special  grant  appropriations  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  the  appropriations  made 
by  the  General  Assembly,  the  number  of  applications  for 
special  aid  received  by  the  Department,  the  number  of 
districts  aided,  the  amounts  allocated  to  districts  and  the 
approximate  size  of  the  average  grant  per  district  for 
the  decade  1933-1943  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1 

Special  Grant  Appropriations  Requested  and  Made, 
Number  of  Applications  for  Special  Aid  and  number 
of  Grants  Made;  Annual  Grant  allocations  and  Size  of 
Average  Grant  per  District,  1933-43 
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* Includes  $242,954 

.00  which 

was  paid 

to  41 

districts  in  lieu 

of  grant 

ing  permission  to  reduce  teachers’  salaries  under  the  provisions  of  Act 
48,  passed  at  the  1933  Session  of  the  General  Assembly.  These  districts 
are  not  included  in  the  numbers  reported  above. 
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Inspection  of  Table  i,  Col.  4,  Col.  5 and  Col.  7 shows 
that  there  have  been  marked  year  to  year  fluctuations  in 
number  of  applications,  number  of  grants  and  size  of 
average  grant.  In  addition,  comparison  of  Col.  5 and 
Col.  7 indicates  that  as  the  number  of  grants  increases, 
the  size  of  the  average  srant  decreases. 

o o 

There  is  no  question  that  both  the  number  of  petitions 
for  aid  and  the  number  of  grants  depend  in  part  upon 
the  levels  of  prosperity  prevailing  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Table  2,  below,  has  been  prepared  to  bring  this  re- 
lationship into  high  relief. 

TABLE  2 

Number  of  Petitions  for  Special  Aid,  Number  of  Grants 
and  Per  Capita  Income  of  Pennsylvanians,  1933-43. 

Per  Capita*  Income 


Number  of 

Number  of 

of  Pennsylvanians 

School  Year 

Petitions 

Grants 

(in  dollars) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

'933-34 

7L5 

521 

408 

'934-35 

61 1 

533 

469 

1935-36 

475 

3°7 

5°3 

1936-37 

37o 

332 

580 

1937-38 

470 

368 

61 1 

1938-39 

506 

429 

54i 

1939-40 

457 

388 

589 

1940-41 

400 

349 

635 

1941-42 

270 

236 

760 

1942-43 

186 

167 

894 

* Data  for  1933-1938  from  F.  M.  Cone,  Income  Payments  by  States, 
“Survey  of  Current  Business”,  August  1941,  pp.  14  and  17.  Other  data 
from  D.  Creamer  and  C.  F.  Schwartz,  State  Income  Payments  in  1942, 
“Survey  of  Current  Business”,  June  1943,  pp.  11  and  22. 

Though  the  data  in  Col.  2 and  Col.  3 of  Table  2 are 
for  school  years,  while  the  data  in  Col.  4 are  for  calendar 
years,  the  evidence  presented  forcefully  suggests  that  the 
level  of  prosperity,  measured  in  terms  of  per  capita  in- 
come is  a potent  determinant  of  “distress”  in  many  of 
Pennsylvania’s  school  districts. 

It  will  be  shown  subsequently,  that  negative  changes 
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in  levels  of  prosperity  eventuate  into  “distress”  in  many 
school  districts  because  of  two  separate  and  distinct  fac- 
tors. In  some  cases  a decline  of  income  produces  a situa- 
tion that  makes  it  literally  impossible  to  operate  local 
schools  without  special  assistance  from  the  State.  In  other 
cases,  the  decline  in  income  levels,  while  not  disastrous, 
calls  for  special  State  aid  because  of  local  failure  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  changed  circumstances. 

It  is  interesting:  and  instructive  to  ascertain  the  location 

o 

of  districts  which  received  special  grants  and  the  amount 
of  aid  received  in  different  years. 

For  purposes  of  study  and  comparison,  three  years  have 
been  selected,  1933,  1937  and  1942.  In  1933,  income 
levels  reached  an  all  time  low  in  recent  Pennsylvania 
history.  The  year  1937  was  one  of  relatively  high  income. 
In  1942,  Pennsylvania  per  capita  income  exceeded  the 
1929  per  capita  income  of  the  residents  of  the  Common- 
wealth by  $136. 

Table  3,  below,  shows:  (1)  the  location,  on  a county 
basis,  of  school  districts  which  received  special  aid  in 
1933,  1937  and  1942,  (2)  the  number  of  districts  which 
received  special  aid  located  within  different  counties,  and 
(3)  the  total  dollar  amounts  received  in  the  form  of 
special  State  aid  by  all  the  districts  located  within  given 
counties. 

Inspection  of  Table  3,  Col.  1,  shows  that  in  either  one 
or  several  of  the  years  for  which  data  are  presented,  school 
districts  located  in  60  of  Pennsylvania’s  67  counties  re- 
ceived special  aid. 

As  a matter  of  fact  over  the  period  1933-1942,  one  or 
more  school  districts  in  all  counties  save  Lancaster,  Leb- 
anon, Monroe,  Philadelphia  and  Pike  petitioned  for  and 
received  emergency  assistance  from  the  State. 

It  is  interesting  to  note:  (1)  the  concentrations  of  “dis- 
tressed” districts  in  different  counties,  and  (2)  dollar 
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table  3 Number  of  Districts  which  Receiv  ed  Grants  and  Amounts  Received  by  Districts 

Located  in  Different  Counties:  Selected  Years 
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amounts  of  special  grants  received  by  school  districts  lo- 
cated in  different  counties. 

Confining  the  discussion  of  concentrations  to  counties 
with  more  than  20  school  districts  receiving  special  aid 
during  the  school  year  1933-34.  the  following  may  be 
observed:  (1)  in  the  order  of  rank,  Allegheny  (41)  was 
first,  Clearfield  (30)  was  second,  Cambria  (29)  third, 
Westmoreland  (28)  fourth  and  Fayette  (25)  fth.  Beaver 
and  Luzerne  with  22  “distressed”  districts  each  competed 
for  the  sixth  place  and  Lycoming  with  21  was  the  lowest 
of  the  heavy  concentration  counties. 

It  may  be  noted  that  though  these  counties  are  geo- 
graphically widely  scattered  (the  western  part  of  the  State 
is  represented  by  Beaver,  Allegheny,  Fayette,  Westmore- 
land: the  central  portion  by  Cambria  and  Cleareld;  the 
northeast  by  Lycoming  and  Luzerne)  they  all  have  one 
element  in  common.  Traditionally,  many  of  the  resi- 
dents of  these  counties  rely  for  a living  upon  bituminous 
or  anthracite  mining. 

Table  4,  below,  shows  how  the  number  of  “distressed” 
school  districts  in  heavy  concentration  counties  changed 
during  succeeding  years. 

TABLE  4 

Number  of  “Distressed”  School  Districts  in  Selected 

Counties:  1933-34,  1936-37,  1941-42 

Number  of  “Distressed”  School  Districts 


County  '933-34  '936-37  '941-42 

Allegheny  41  16  7 

Clearfield  30  19  18 

Cambria  29  24  15 

Westmoreland  28  13  9 

Fayette  25  20  17 

Beaver  22  12  2 

Luzerne  22  21  14 

Lycoming  21  9 to 


Inspection  of  Table  4 shows  that  the  number  of  “dis- 
tressed” districts  declined  in  the  heavy  concentration 
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counties  as  Pennsylvania  income  levels  improved.  In  ad- 
dition, it  shows  that  the  decline  was  by  no  means  uni- 
form. For  instance,  in  Allegheny  County,  the  number  of 
districts  which  received  special  aid  decreased  from  41  in 
1 933-34  to  seven  in  1941-42  or  about  83%-.  In  Beaver, 
the  number  decreased  from  22  to  two  or  about  91%. 
However,  in  Luzerne,  the  percentage  decrease  was  but  36 
and  in  Fayette,  but  32. 

The  counties  which  were  marked  by  heavy  concentra- 
tions of  “distressed”  school  districts  also  received  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  Commonwealth’s  emergency  aid  allo- 
cations. For  instance,  in  1933-34,  the  counties  listed  in 
Table  4 received  allocations  amounting  to  $1,368,133  or 
50.1  % of  total  allocations.  In  1936-37,  the  school  districts 
in  the  counties  in  question  received  $939,063  or  45.5% 
of  the  total  allocations  and  in  1941-42,  they  were  granted 
$543,550  or  28.8%  of  the  allocations. 

If  the  list  of  heavy  concentration  counties  be  expanded 
to  include  such  other  coal  producing  counties  as  Carbon, 
Huntingdon,  Lackawanna,  Northumberland,  Schuylkill 
and  Washington,  the  amounts  allotted  to  coal  producing 
counties  and  these  amounts  as  percentages  of  total  emer- 
gency aid  allocations  are  as  follows: 

(1)  in  1933-34:  $1,825,450  or  66.8%, 

(2)  in  1936-37:  $1,653,635  or  80.1%, 

(3)  in  1941-42:  $1,626,545  or  86.2%. 

The  above  evidence  justifies  the  following  conclusions: 
(1)  coal  producing  counties  have  a relatively  high  per- 
centage of  “distressed”  districts,  (2)  coal  producing  coun- 
ties, as  a group,  receive  the  largest  percentage  share  of 
emergency  grants,  and  (3)  in  every  year  throughout  the 
period  1933-1942,  coal  producing  counties  had  some 
school  districts  on  the  relief  rolls. 

It  may  be  noted  that  chronic  “distress”  is  largely  con- 
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fined  to  the  school  districts  located  in  the  coal  regions  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

In  regions  not  typified  by  mining  activities,  “distress” 
tends  to  be  temporary.  For  instance,  York  (see  Table  3, 
above)  had  three  “distressed”  districts  in  1933-34,  one  in 
1 936-37  and  none  in  1941-42.  Union  had  one  “distressed” 
district  in  1933-34,  one  in  1936-37  but  none  in  1941-42. 
In  Snyder  County,  four  districts  received  aid  in  1933-34, 
two  districts  were  in  the  same  category  in  1936-37  and 
there  were  none  in  1941-42.  Four  Northampton  districts 
received  emergency  assistance  in  1933-34.  However,  in 
1936-37  and  1941-42,  all  of  Northampton’s  districts  were 
self-supporting.  Mifflin  had  two  “distressed”  districts  in 
1 933-34,  one  *936-37  and  none  in  1941-42.  Franklin 
had  three  “distressed”  districts  in  1933-34,  one  in  1936-37 
but  none  in  1941-42.  Crawford  had  two  districts  in  1933- 
34  but  all  of  its  districts  were  solvent  in  both  1936-37  and 
1941-42.  Bucks  had  two  “distressed”  districts  in  both 
1 933-34  anfl  1 936-37  but  none  in  1941-42.  Nine  of  Berks’ 
districts  received  special  aid  in  1933-34,  five  in  1936-37 
but  none  in  1941-42. 

The  districts  included  in  the  above  list  were  apparently 
hard  hit  by  the  depression.  With  the  active  cooperation 
and  guidance  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
they  had  improved  their  positions  by  1937  and  in  1941-42, 
they  were  again  able  to  finance  their  operations  out  of 
local  tax  resources  and  standard  State  subsidies. 

However,  further  perusal  of  Table  3 suggests  that  there 
is  still  a third  type  of  district.  This  type  of  district  appar- 
ently managed  to  weather  the  worst  of  the  depression 
only  to  find  itself  in  difficulties  in  years  marked  by  rela- 
tively high  income  levels. 

For  instance,  no  district  in  Juniata  received  special  aid 
in  1933-34.  However,  five  districts  in  that  county  received 
emergency  aid  in  1936-37  and  eight  districts  petitioned 
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the  Department  successfully  in  1941-42.  Montour’s  pat- 
tern is  similar  to  that  of  Juniata.  Venango  and  Wayne 
had  no  “distressed”  districts  in  either  1933-34  or  1936-37, 
but  one  of  the  districts  in  each  county  received  special 
aid  in  1941-42. 

Observation  of  the  different  patterns  of  “distress”  sug- 
gests the  following  conclusions:  (1)  some  school  districts 
faced  with  unexpected  emergencies  find  it  necessary  to 
petition  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for 
special  aid,  given  financial  assistance  and  the  benefit  of 
the  guidance  of  the  Department,  these  districts  are  usually 
rehabilitated  in  a relatively  short  time,  (2)  many  school 
districts  in  the  coal  counties  of  the  Commonwealth  are 
chronically  or  repeatedly  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  their 
bills  without  giants  from  the  emergency  fund. 

In  1943-44,  a year  marked  by  unprecedented  high  in- 
come levels,  114  of  Pennsylvania’s  2,546  school  districts 
were  on  relief.  Many  of  these  districts  were  located  in 
the  coal  regions. 

The  subsequent  sections  of  Report  II  of  the  School 
Commission  are  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  factors  re- 
sponsible for  the  “distress”  in  these  114  districts.  Such 
an  analysis  is  imperative  if  the  causes  of  “distress”  are  to 
be  removed  by  the  General  Assembly. 

It  is  the  considered  judgment  of  the  members  of  the 
School  Commission  that  the  problems  of  relief  districts 
must  be  attacked  and  solved.  Failure  to  find  a solution 
now  will  result  in  chaos  once  the  War  ends  and  the 
problems  of  reconversion  and  readjustment  are  thrust 
upon  the  community. 
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Section  II:  The  Characteristics  of  “Distressed”  School  Dis- 
tricts: A Close-Up  View,  1943-44 

During  the  school  year  1943-44,  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen districts  located  in  twenty-eight  counties  of  this  Com- 
monwealth received  “special”  aid  grants  in  varying 
amounts  out  of  the  $2,000,000  appropriation  made  avail- 
able for  the  Biennium  1943-45  by  the  General  Assembly, 
Session  of  1943.  Out  of  $1,213,350  allocated  in  1943-44, 
$1,023,800  was  paid  to  school  districts  located  in  seven 
coal  producing  counties— Cambria,  Clearfield,  Fayette, 
Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Northumberland  and  Schuylkill. 

It  is  with  a view  of  familiarizing  the  Members  of  the 
General  Assembly  with  the  facts  of  the  case  that  the 
School  Commission  submits  the  following  data. 

As  regards  the  characteristics  of  so-called  “distressed” 
school  districts,  it  has  often  been  asserted  that  all  these 
districts  are  located  in  specified  sections  of  the  Common- 
wealth, that  they  are  all  small  districts,  that  they  all  labor 
under  the  limitations  of  low  capacity  to  support  public 
education  and  that  no  district  has  ever  received  special 
aid  from  the  State  unless  and  until  it  has  exhausted  its 
own  taxable  resources.  On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted below,  the  members  of  the  School  Commission  are 
persuaded  that  all  these  allegations  are  false. 

The  Location  of  “Distressed”  School  Districts 

A glance  at  the  map  on  the  opposite  page  shows  con- 
clusively that  “distressed”  school  districts  are  not  the 
exclusive  problem  of  any  one  county  or  any  one  region 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

For  instance,  out  of  seven  western  counties  of  the  State, 
three  (Lawrence,  Beaver  and  Washington)  had  one  “dis- 
tressed” school  district  each.  Again,  of  the  six  northern 
counties  of  the  Commonwealth,  Tioga  and  Bradford  had 
one  “distressed”  district  each  and  Susquehanna  had  two 
“distressed”  districts. 
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Location  of  School  Districts  Which 
Received  Special  State  Aid  in  1943-1944. 
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Delaware  County  in  the  extreme  south  sent  two  suc- 
cessfully petitioning  school  districts  to  Harrisburg.  As 
regards  centrally  located  counties,  four  school  districts  in 
Centre  County  and  nine  school  districts  in  Clearfield 
County  received  grants  from  the  emergency  fund. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  by  way  of  generalization  is 
that  “distressed”  school  districts  tend  to  appear  with  rela- 
tively high  frequency  in  both  the  anthracite  and  the 
bituminous  coal  regions.  However,  even  this  generaliza- 
tion is  subject  to  limitations.  For  example,  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  Northumberland,  Schuylkill,  Lackawanna 
and  Carbon  Counties  are  part  of  the  anthracite  region. 
But,  while  Northumberland  had  seven  distressed  districts, 
Luzerne  eight,  Lackawanna  1 1 and  Schuylkill  nine;  in 
Carbon  County  but  one  school  district  received  special 
aid  in  1943-44.  Again,  Greene,  Washington,  Allegheny, 
Westmoreland  and  Fayette  Counties  are  part  of  the  bitu- 
minous coal  region.  Flowever,  eight  districts  in  Fayette 
County  received  special  aid,  three  districts  in  Westmore- 
land County,  four  districts  in  Allegheny  County  and  but 
one  district  in  Washington  County  were  in  the  “dis- 
tressed” category.  Not  one  district  in  Greene  County 
received  any  special  aid. 

The  Size  of  “Distressed”  School  Districts 

It  is  frequently  suggested  that  inability  to  pay  the  bills 
when  they  fall  due  is  a unique  problem  of  the  small 
school.  Table  5,  below,  shows  that  this  contention  is 
devoid  of  factual  foundation. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  the  1 14  “distressed”  dis- 
tricts ranged  from  zero  to  136.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  districts  had  less  than  seven  teachers  and  another 
25%  had  more  than  39  teachers.  The  median  number  of 
teachers  in  the  districts  under  review  was  18.  In  other 
words,  “distress”  is  in  no  sense  a unique  characteristic  of 
small  districts. 
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TABLE  5 


Distribution  of  “Distressed”  School  Districts  According 
to  Number  of  Teachers  Reported  for  Reimbursement 
Purposes,  1943-44 


Cumulative 

Cumulative 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Percentage 

Teachers 

Districts 

Districts 

Distribution 

0 

1 

1 

.88 

1-  10 

45 

46 

4°-35 

11-20 

>4 

60 

52-63 

21-  30 

14 

74 

64.91 

31-  40 

13 

87 

76.32 

41-  50 

8 

95 

83-33 

51"  60 

5 

100 

87.72 

61-  70 

4 

104 

91-23 

~-T 

OO 

O 

'1 

105 

92.11 

81-  90 

1 

106 

92-98 

91-100 

3 

109 

95-6i 

101-1  10 

0 

1 1 1 

97-37 

1 11-120 

1 

1 12 

98-25 

121-130 

1 

113 

99-12 

I3I-I4O 

1 

H4 

100.00 

The  number  of  teachers  in  the  1 14  “distressed”  districts  range  from 
o to  136.  The  median  number  of  teachers  in  the  districts  under  re- 
view was  18. 


Another  measure  of  size  is  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
schools  of  the  district.  The  smallest  district  which  re- 
ceived special  aid  in  1943-44  had  15  pupils;  the  largest, 
3,377  pupils  and  the  average  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
in  any  one  of  the  schools  of  the  “distressed”  districts 
was  1 ,098. 

The  Taxable  Capacity  of  “Distressed”  School  Districts 

The  taxable  capacity,  measured  in  terms  of  assessed 
valuation  per  teacher,  of  the  school  districts  which  re- 
ceived special  aid  in  1943-44  varies  as  markedly  as  their 
size. 

Table  6,  below,  shows  the  assessed  valuation  per  teacher 
of  the  “distressed”  districts,  the  number  of  districts  which 
fall  within  a given  assessed  valuation  per  teacher,  range 
and  the  cumulative  percentage  distribution  of  “dis- 
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tressed”  districts  which  have  less  than  a given  assessed 
valuation  per  teacher. 

table  6 

Distribution  of  “Distressed”  School  Districts  According 
to  Assessed  Valuation  per  Teacher  Employed,*  1943-44 

Assessed  Valuation  per  Teacher 

(in  thousands  of  dollars)  Number  of  Districts 


0- 

10 

1 

10- 

20 

18 

20- 

3° 

30 

30- 

40 

l8 

40- 

50 

1 1 

5°‘ 

60 

12 

60- 

70 

6 

70- 

80 

6 

80- 

9° 

2 

90- 

100 

2 

100- 

1 10 

2 

1 10- 

120 

1 

120- 

130 

0 

130- 

140 

0 

140- 

150 

1 

1 12 

* One  district  did  not  report  and  one  district  did  not  employ  any 
teachers. 

From  point  of  view  of  assessed  valuation  per  teacher, 
the  districts  which  employed  teachers  and  received  special 
aid  in  1943-44  ranged  from  $7,700  to  $143,100.  Approx- 
imately 17%  of  the  districts  had  assessed  valuations  per 
teacher  of  less  than  $20,000  and  86%  had  valuations  per 
teacher  of  less  than  $70,000.  However,  5.4%  or  six  dis- 
tricts had  in  excess  of  $100,000  of  assessed  valuation  per 
teacher.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  only 
17.6%  of  all  the  school  districts  of  this  Commonwealth 
have  assessed  valuations  per  teacher  above  $100,000.  In 
the  light  of  this  evidence,  it  cannot  very  well  be  argued 
that  all  the  districts  which  received  special  aid  in  1943-44 
suffered  from  an  acute  lack  of  locally  taxable  resources. 
The  so-called  ‘distress”  of  some  of  these  districts  is  ex- 
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plicable  only  in  terms  of  local  unwillingness  to  levy  and 
collect  taxes  and  inefficient  local  school  management. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  and  instructive  to 
compare  the  percentage  of  “distressed”  districts  which 
have  less  than  specified  valuations  per  teacher  with  the 
percentages  of  all  school  districts  in  the  State  in  the  same 
valuation  per  teacher  brackets. 

Table  7,  below,  has  been  prepared  to  facilitate  such 
comparison. 

table  7 

Cumulative  Percentages  of  “Distressed”  School  Districts 
and  All  School  Districts  With  Less  Than  Specified 


Valuations  per 

Teacher,  1943-44 

Cumulative 

Assessed  Valuation 

Percentages 

per  Teacher 

of  “Distressed” 

Cumulative 

Less  than: 

Districts 

Percentages 

(in  dollars) 

Receiving 

of  All  School 

• 

''Special''  Aid 

Districts 

25,000 

29 

12 

50,000 

70 

47 

75,000 

88 

70 

100,000 

95 

82 

125,000 

99 

88 

150,000 

100 

93 

Table  7 should  be  read  as  follows:  In  1943-44,  twenty- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  districts  receiving  special  aid  had 
assessed  valuations  per  teacher  of  less  than  $25,000.  In 
the  same  year,  twelve  per  cent  of  all  the  school  districts 
in  the  State  had  less  than  $25,000  of  assessed  valuation 
per  teacher.  Similarly,  in  1943-44,  seventy  per  cent  of  the 
districts  receiving  special  aid  had  less  than  $50,000  of 
assessed  valuation  per,  teacher  and  forty-seven  per  cent  of 
all  the  school  districts  had  less  than- $50,000  of  assessed 
valuation  per  teacher. 

These  percentages  tell  a long  story  of  failure  and 
default. 

Twelve  per  cent  of  all  the  districts  or  306  districts  had 
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less  than  $25,000  of  assessed  valuaiton.  However,  out  of 
the  306  districts,  only  33  districts  received  special  aid.  In 
other  words,  there  were  273  districts  with  assessed  valua- 
tions per  teacher  of  less  than  $25,000  which  managed  to 
pay  their  bills  without  payments  from  the  emergency 
fund. 

Again,  Table  7 shows  that  95%  of  the  districts  or  106 
districts,  which  received  special  aid  in  1943-44  had  as- 
sessed valuations  of  less  than  $100,000  per  teacher.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year,  82%  of  all  of  the  school  districts  of  the 
Commonwealth  or  2,087  had  assessed  valuations  per 
teacher  of  less  than  $100,000.  This  is  but  another  way 
of  saying  that  1,981  districts  of  the  2,087  with  valuations 
of  less  than  $100,000  managed  to  pay  their  bills  without 
assistance  from  the  emergency  fund. 

The  above  evidence  shows  conclusively  that  the  “dis- 
tressed’’ district  problem  is  not  caused  exclusively  by 
limited  locally  taxable  resources.  The  evidence  suggests 
that  the  problem  is  in  part  created  by  local  unwillingness 
to  make  a local  tax  effort  comparable  to  that  of  other 
similarly  circumstanced  districts. 

Local  Tax  Effort  in  “ Distressed ” School  Districts 

The  inference  regarding  the  -inadequacy  of  local  tax 
effort  is  amply  substantiated  by  an  examination  of  both 
school  taxes  locally  levied  and  percentages  of  locally 
levied  school  taxes  collected. 

The  real  estate  rates  (all  levied  upon  assessed  valua- 
tions which  represent  but  some  fraction  of  the  market 
values  of  properties)  ranged  from  a low  of  10  mills  to  a 
high  of  50  mills  with  an  average*  of  30  mills.  Of  the 
“distressed”  districts,  60.87%  levied  tax  rates  in  excess  of 
27  mills  and  40.13%  levied  tax  rates  of  27  or  less.  None 
of  these  rates  are  excessive  when  compared  with  the  rates 
imposed  in  districts  which  managed  without  special  aid. 
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TABLE  8 

School  Tax  Rates  Levied  Upon  Taxable  Real  Estate  in 
Districts  Which  Received  Special  Aid,  1943-44 


School  Tax  Rate 

Number  of  Districts* 

Cumulative  Percentage 
Distribution  of 

(in  mills) 

Levying 

Districts  Levying 

Specified  Rates 

Specified  Rates 

48-52 

2 

1.74 

43-47 

4 

5.22 

38-42 

9 

13.04 

33-37 

28 

37-39 

28-32 

27 

bo. 87 

23-27 

-5 

82.61 

18-22 

14 

94-78 

13-U 

5 

99- *3 

8-12 

1 

100.00 

* 

ll5 

1 joint  district;  2 repor 

ts 

As  regards  the  imposition, of  per  capita  taxes,  the  record 

of  the  so-called  “financially  handicapped”  districts  is  not 

particularly  impressive  as  Table  g,  below,  shows. 

TABLE  9 

Per  Capita  Taxes 

Levied  by  School  Districts  Which 

Received  Special 

Aid,  1943-44 

Per  Capita  Tax  Levied 

Cumulative  Percentage 

(in  dollars) 

Number  of  Districts 

of  Districts 

5.00 

60 

52-63 

4.00 

10 

61.40 

3-5° 

1 

62.28 

3.00 

20 

79.82  * 

2.50 

8 

86.84 

2.00 

9 

94-74 

1.00 

5 

99- 1 2 

0.00 

1 

100.00 

Only  60  of  the 

114  “distressed” 

school  districts  or 

52.63 % levied  the  maximum  per  capita  tax  permitted  by 
law.  Twenty-three  districts  levied  less  than  $3.00  of  per 
capita  tax  and  one  district  did  not  trouble  to  levy  any 
tax  whatsoever. 

The  picture  of  local  effort  is  incomplete  without  a tax 
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collection  record.  As  regards  vigorous  and  energetic 
attempts  to  collect  school  taxes  imposed,  the  showing  of 
many  of  the  so-called  “distressed”  districts  is  exceptionally 
poor.  Table  10,  below,  shows  the  percentages  of  real 
estate  school  taxes  collected  by  different  districts.  A 
glance  at  Table  10  shows  that  two  districts  collected  25% 
or  less  of  the  real  estate  taxes  which  they  imposed.  Twelve 


table  10 

Distribution  of  “Distressed”  Districts  According  to  Per 
centage  Collections  of  the  Real  Estate  Tax,  1943-44 


Percentage  of  Real 
Estate  Tax  Collected 
1-  25 
26-  50 

5'-  55 
56—  60 
(it—  65 
66—  70 

71—  75 
76—  80 
81— ■ 85 
86—  90 

9‘-  95 
96—  1 00 


Number  of  Districts 

2 

12 

5 

3 
10 

6 
9 

13 

H 

21 

ft 

•5 

4 

114 


districts  collected  between  26%  and  50%  of  the  real 
estate  taxes  levied.  Taking  the  districts  as  a group,  74  of 
the  114  districts,  or  64.9%  collected  less  than  85%  of  the 
real  estate  taxes  levied. 

Table  11,  below,  indicates  that  some  “distressed”  school 
districts  made  virtually  no  effort  to  collect  their  per  capita 
taxes. 

Table  11  shows  that  but  35  of  the  114  districts  which 
received  special  aid  in  1943-44,  collected  better  than  50% 
of  their  per  capita  school  taxes.  Eight  districts  collected 
less  than  10%,  11  districts  collected  between  11%  and 
20%,  and  25  districts  collected  between  21%  and  30%. 

These  low  collection  percentages  show  beyond  a shadow 
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TABLE  11 

Distribution  of  “Distressed’’  Districts  According  to  Per- 
centage Collections  of  the  Per  Capita  Tax,  1943-44 


Percentage  of  Per 
Capita  Taxes  Collected 
o—  10 
1 1—  20 
21-  30 
31—  40 
41-  50 

51—  60 
61—  70 
71—  80 
81-  90 
91—100 


Number  of  Districts 
8 
1 1 

25 

20 

15 

16 

10 

5 

4 


114 

of  a doubt  that  the  school  districts  concerned  refused  to 
do  their  part  toward  the  financing  of  their  public  schools. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  years  1943  and  1944 
were  marked  by  income  levels  never  before  reached  in 
Pennsylvania.  With  pay  envelopes  bulging  and  the  ever- 
present threat  of  inflation,  the  school  directors  in  the  dis- 
tricts concerned  might  have  directed  the  tax  collector  to 
certify  the  tax  for  collecion  to  the  employers  of  their 
taxables. 
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Section  III:  Major  Factors  Responsible  for  the  Financial 
Condition  of  “Distressed”  School  Districts 

Upon  analysis  of  all  the  pertinent  data,  the  members 
of  the  School  Commission  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  major  factors  responsible  for  the  existence  of 
"distressed”  school  districts  are:  (1)  absence  of  locally 
taxable  resources  not  adequately  compensated  for  by  cur- 
rently used  reimbursement  procedures,  (2)  an  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  local  school  directors  to  make  a reason- 
able tax  effort. 

These  two  factors  which  stand  out  upon  examination 
of  the  evidence  submitted  in  Section  II,  above,  are 
brought  into  high  relief  when  the  situation  in  selected 
school  districts  which  received  State  grants  in  1943-44  is 
•examined  in  detail. 

In  order  to  acquaint  the  Members  of  the  General 
Assembly  with  the  significant  details,  the  Technical  Staff 
of  the  Commission  has  prepared  Table  12. 

(See  Pages  36  and  37) 

Table  12  shows,  for  all  so-called  “financially  handi- 
capped” districts,  which  levied  25  mills  or  less  upon  tax- 
able real  estate  for  school  purposes,  the  following  in- 
formation: (1)  name  of  district  and  the  county  in  which 
it  is  located,  (2)  the  assessed  valuation  per  teacher  ac- 
tually  employed,  (3)  the  amount  of  special  aid  grants 
received  by  the  district  in  1943-44,  (4)  the  accumulated 
deficit  of  the  district,  (5)  the  sum  of,  (3)  and  (4),  and 
(6)  the  difference  between  actual  real  estate  tax  collec- 
lions  in  the  district  and  possible  tax  collections,  assuming 
a rate  of  35  mills  on  taxable  real  estate  and  the  same 
collection  fraction  which  applies  to  taxes  actually  levied. 

In  spection  of  Cols.  3,  4,  5 and  6,  justified  the  following 
conclusions: 

(1)  out  of  the  38  “distressed”  school  districts 
which  levied  25  mills  or  less  upon  locally  taxable  real 
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estate  (assessed  at  various  tractions  of  market  value) 
nine  districts  could  have  liquidated  in  one  single 
year,  their  deficit,  in  many  cases  accumulated  over  a 
period  of  several  years  (Col.  4)  and  raised  additional 
amounts  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  special  State  aid 
received  in  1943-44  (Col.  3),  if  they  had  levied  35 
mills  upon  taxable  real  estate;  provided  the  rate  of 
collection  under  the  increased  millage  had  been  the 
same  as  the  collection  rate  of  the  taxes  actually 
levied.  For  instance,  Braddock  Township  in  Alle- 
gheny County  actually  levied  25  mills  upon  real 
estate  and  collected  65%  of  the  amount  levied.  It 
Braddock  had  levied  35  mills  and  collected  65 % of 
the  amount  due  upon  imposition  of  that  millage,  it 
would  have  collected  additional  local  realty  taxes  in 
the  amount  of  $6,181.  However,  special  aid  (Col.  3) 
plus  the  accumulated  deficit  (Col.  4)  amounted  to 
but  $3,632  (Col.  5),  which  means  that  Braddock  by 
levying  35  mills  could  have  had  a “surplus”  of 
$2,549. 

(2)  Again,  15  of  the  38  “distressed”  districts  which 
levied  25  mills  or  less  could  have  done  without  spe- 
cial State  aid  and  liquidated  part  of  their  accumu- 
lated deficits  in  one  year,  if  they  had  levied  35  mills. 
For  example,  Lincoln  Township  in  Allegheny 
County  levied  24  mills  and  collected  88%  of  its  levy. 
Had  Lincoln  levied  35  mills  and  collected  88%  of 
the  amount  due,  it  would  have  obtained  $3,9 14 
(Col.  6)  in  additional  taxes.  This  additional  amount 
could  have  been  substituted  for  special  State  aid  in 
the  amount  of  $2,500  (Col.  3).  Such  substitution 
would  still  have  left  $1,414  which  could  have  been 
used  to  reduce  the  accumulated  deficit  of  $3,345 
(Col.  4).  It  goes  without  saying  that  an  energetic 
tax  effort  over  several  years  would  have  permitted 
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Assessed  Valuation  per  1 earlier,  Special  Aid  Grants,  Accumulated  Deficit  and  Difference 
between  Real  Instate  fax  Actually  Collected  and  Collectible  at  a Tax  Rate  of  35  Mills 

Assessed  Difference 
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Lincoln  to  pay  its  bill  in  full  and  liquidate  its  ac- 
cumulated deficit. 

(3)  However,  14  out  of  the  38  districts  under  re- 
view could  not  have  raised  enough  to  equal  the 
amounts  granted  in  the  form  of  special  State  aid, 
even  if  they  had  levied  35  mills.  For  instance,  Burn- 
side Township  in  Centre  County  levied  20  mills  and 
collected  53%  of  the  amount  levied.  Even  if  Burn- 
side had  levied  35  mills,  collected  at  the  rate  of  53%, 
it  would  have  obtained  additional  taxes  only  in  the 
amount  of  $375.  Burnside,  however,  was  granted 
$800  of  special  State  aid  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  to  keep  its  schools  open. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  taxable  capacity,  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  assessed  valuation  per  teacher,  of  the 
three  classes  of  “distressed”  school  districts  discussed 
above. 

As  regards  the  districts  which  could  have  paid  their 
bills  and  liquidated  their  accumulated  deficits  in  one  sin- 
gle year,  it  may  be  observed  that  their  assessed  valuations 
per  teacher  (Col.  2)  ranged  from  $28,000  in  Saxton- 
Liberty  (Bedford  County)  to  $116,000  in  Braddock 
(Allegheny  County).  The  average  (median)  assessed  val- 
uation per  teacher  was  $51,000. 

Relative  to  the  districts  which  could  have  paid  their 
bills  and  liquidated  their  accumulated  deficits  over  a 
period  of  years  it  is  to  be  noted  that  their  assessed  valua- 
tions per  teacher  (Col.  2)  ranged  from  $16,000  in  Saltillo 
(Huntingdon  County)  to  $143,000  in  Hopewell  (Hunt- 
ingdon County).  The  average  (median)  assessed  valua- 
tion per  teacher  for  this  group  of  school  districts  was 
$43,000. 

In  other  words,  the  average  valuation  per  teacher  in 
the  school  districts  belonging  to  the  second  group  was 
lower  than  that  of  the  districts  in  the  first  group. 
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Relative  to  the  capacity  of  those  districts  which  could 
not  have  raised  the  amounts  which  they  received  in  the 
form  of  special  State  aid  even  if  they  had  levied  35  mills, 
the  evidence  shows  that  though  their  assessed  valuations 
per  teacher  (Col.  2)  ranged  from  $12,000  for  Newburg 
(Clearfield  County)  to  $108,000  for  Susquehanna  (Ly- 
coming County),  their  average  (median)  valuation  per 
teacher  was  but  $22,000. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  members  of  the  School  Com- 
mission, the  above  case  study  of  38  “financially  handi- 
capped” school  districts  reinforces  and  strengthens  the 
conclusions  reached  on  the  basis  of  the  over-all  picture  of 
the  “distressed”  school  districts  presented  in  Section  II  of 
this  report. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  that  many  of  the  school  districts  which  re- 
ceived special  State  aid  in  1943-44  could  have  managed 
without  it,  if  their  school  directors  had  taken  pains  to 
administer  their  affairs  in  a prudent  and  businesslike 
manner.  It  is  a sad  commentary  upon  the  attitude  of 
some  school  directors,  the  alertness  of  some  school  ad- 
ministrations and  the  civic  spirit  of  the  citizenry  that 
some  school  districts  refuse  to  make  a reasonable  local 
effort  to  support  their  public  schools. 

The  members  of  the  School  Commission  are  agreed 
that  the  situation  calls  for  prompt  remedial  action  on  the 
part  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers are  persuaded  that  the  General  Assembly  should: 
(1)  make  it  mandatory  upon  school  districts  to  meet  speci- 
fied conditions  before  they  can  qualify  for  special  State 
aid  and  (2)  direct  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion to  investigate  and  advise  school  districts  whose  finan- 
cial conditions  warrant  attention. 

At  present  the  Superintendent  has  no  authority  either 
to  investigate  or  advise  school  districts  until  and  unless 
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they  petition  for  special  State  aid.  This  situation  is  un- 
satisfactory, because  at  the  time  when  a district  petitions 
for  special  aid,  its  financial  position  is  often  so  precarious 
that  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  virtually 
compelled  to  grant  aid  if  the  district’s  pupils  are  to  con- 
tinue to  go  to  school. 

Anticipatory  investigation  and  action  would  go  a long 
way  toward  preventing  crucial  situations  in  many  of  the 
school  districts. 

However,  preventive  action  on  the  part  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  no  matter  how  carefully 
planned  or  meticulously  executed  cannot  improve  the 
basic  structure  of  our  contemporary  reimbursement 
system. 

Unless  the  contemporary  reimbursement  system  is  re- 
designed by  the  General  Assembly,  inadequate  school 
facilities  and  oppressive  local  taxes  will  continue  to  rest 
heavily  upon  the  less  fortunate  districts  of  this  Common- 
wealth. 
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Section  IV:  The  School  Commission’s  State  School  Sub- 
sidy Distribution  Plan  and  the  Rehabilitation  of  “Fi- 
nancially Handicapped”  School  Districts 

Though  any  strengthening  of  the  sense  of  local  respon- 
sibility would  eliminate  so-called  “distress”  in  many 
school  districts,  the  stark  fact  remains  that  those  school 
districts  which  are  actually  “financially  handicapped”  by 
virtue  of  low  valuations  will  continue  to  show  signs  of 
“distress”  unless  our  State  school  subsidy  distribution 
system  is  changed. 

Among  the  many  defects  of  our  present  reimbursement 
system,  which  have  been  detailed  elsewhere,1  two  have  a 
particularly  acute  impact  upon  financially  handicapped 
school  districts:  (1)  the  method  of  determining  a district’s 
valuation  per  teacher  and  (2)  failure  of  the  present  sys- 
tem to  provide  adequately  for  districts  whose  valuations 
per  teacher  or  teaching  unit  are  substantially  below 
$50,000. 

Table  13,  below,  has  been  prepared  to  illustrate  and 
substantiate  these  two  contentions. 

The  “number  of  resident  teaching  units”  (Col.  2)  in 
the  above  table  has  been  computed  by  dividing  by  28,  the 
number  of  pupils  who  attend  the  district’s  public  schools 
and  whose  parents  or  guardians  reside  within  that  dis- 
trict. The  “number  of  district’s  teaching  units”  (Col.  3) 
has  been  computed  by  dividing  by  28,  the  number  of 
pupils  whose  parents  or  guardians  reside  within  the  dis- 
trict, regardless  of  whether  these  pupils  attend  the  dis- 
trict’s public  schools  or  the  public  schools  of  some  other 
district. 

Twenty-eight  is  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  recommended 
by  the  School  Commission  in  Report  I for  State  re- 
imbursement computation  purposes. 

1 See  The  School  Commission,  “The  Distribution  of  State  School  Sub- 
sidies,” Harrisburg,  January,  1945,  Section  II. 
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TABLE 

Distribution  of  School  Districts  Which  Received  Special 
State  Aid  in  1943-44  According  to  Assessed  Valuation 
per  Resident  Teaching  Unit  and  per  District  Teaching 
Unit 


School  Districts  Classified 

School  Districts 

According  to 

Classied  According 

Number  of  Resi- 

to Number  of 

Assessed  Valuation 

dent  Teaching 

District’s  Teaching 

1 thousands  of  dollars) 

LInits 

Units 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

0—  10 

1 

1 

10—  20 

13 

'9 

20—  30 

27 

27 

30—  40 

>9 

20 
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*3 

>5 

50—  60 

1 1 

9 

60—  70 

7 

8 

0 

1 

00 

0 

(1 

5 

80—  90 

6 

3 

go— 100 

4 

4 

100  and  over 

7 

3 

Analysis  of  Table  13  indicates  that  computation  of 
State  reimbursement  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  teach- 
ing units  operated  by  a district  rather  than  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  teaching  units  for  which  a district  is 
financially  responsible  tends  to  discriminate  against  the 
less  fortunate  districts. 

For  instance,  if  the  assessed  valuation  per  teaching  unit 
is  computed  on  the  basis  of  resident  teaching  units 
(Col.  2)  73  school  districts  have  assessed  valuations  of  less 
than  $50,000.  However,  if  the  assessed  valuation  per 
teaching  unit  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  a district’s 
total  teaching  units  (Col.  3),  that  is,  on  the  basis  of  all 
the  teaching  units  for  which  the  district  is  financially 
responsible,  82  districts  have  assessed  valuations  of  less 
than  $50,000.  In  other  words,  by  virtue  of  a shift  in  the 
capacity  computation  basis  from  responsibility  to  opera- 
tion, the  number  of  teaching  units  which  must  be  locally 
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supported  on  assessed  valuations  of  less  than  $50,000 
increases  approximately  12%- 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a reimbursement  system  un- 
der which  local  capacity  to  support  public  education  is 
determined  by  reference  to  teaching  units  operated  accen- 
tuates the  plight  of  the  poorer  districts. 

The  irrational  capacity  computation  basis  which  is 
currently  used  has  forced  some  of  the  districts  under 
review  into  the  distressed  category. 

Another  factor  which  tends  to  generate  bonafide  dis- 
tress in  some  school  districts  resides  in  the  fact  that  the 
present  reimbursement  scheme  2 does  not  provide  for  in- 
creased State  school  subsidies  as  a district’s  assessed  valua- 
tion per  teaching  unit  falls  progressively  below  $50,000. 
As  inspection  of  Col.  3 indicates,  20  of  the  1 14  districts 
which  received  special  aid  in  1943-44  had  to  depend  for 
local  support  on  less  than  $20,000  of  assessed  valuation 
per  teaching  unit  for  which  they  were  responsible. 

The  Commission’s  reimbursement  plan,3  if  favorably 
acted  upon  by  the  General  Assembly  would  eliminate  the 
above  mentioned  causes  of  distress.  Under  the  Commis- 
sion Plan,  State  reimbursement  is  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  teaching  units  for  which  a district  is  financially 
responsible  regardless  of  whether  the  pupils  constituting 
the  teaching  units  are  enrolled  in  the  district  s own  pub- 
lic schools  or  in  the  public  schools  of  some  other  district. 

A^ain,  under  the  Commission  Plan,  State  reimburse- 
ments  increase  as  local  capacity  to  support  public  educa- 
tion decreases. 

However,  the  members  of  the  School  Commission  are 
duty  bound  to  point  out,  that  though  their  reimburse- 
ment plan,  if  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly, would  contribute  substantially  toward  the  rehabili- 
tation of  financially  handicapped  districts;  the  total  elimi- 


2 For  details  see,  The  School  Commission,  op.  cit.,  Section  IT. 

3 See,  Ibid.,  Section  III. 


nation  of  “distressed”  districts  cannot  he  anticipated  in 
the  immediate  future,  unless  the  sense  of  local  respon- 
sibility as  well  as  local  tax  effort  are  materially  improved. 

Analysis  of  Table  14,  below,  substantiates  this  conten- 
tion. 

Table  14  presents  the  following  information  for  a west- 
ern, a central  and  an  eastern  county  (1)  names  of  school 
districts  which  received  special  State  aid  in  1943-44 
(Col.  1),  (2)  State  subsidies  to  districts  in  1943-44  on 
account  of  instructional  salaries,  including  increments 
and  temporary  cost  of  living  increases  (Col.  2),  (3)  State 
subsidy  on  account  of  resident  instruction  under  the 
School  Commission  plan  (Col.  3),  (4)  increase  or  decrease 
in  State  subsidy  for  resident  instruction  under  the  School 
Commission  Plan  (Col.  4),  (5)  amount  of  special  “State 
grants  received  in  1943-44  (.Col.  5),  (6)  State  grants  on 
account  of  closed  schools;  (Col.  6)  and  (7)  the  difference 
between  the  sum  of  the  amounts  in  Col.  2 plus  Col.  5 
plus  Col.  6 and  the  amount  in  Col.  3 (Col.  7). 

Table  14  should  be  read  as  follows:  In  1933-44,  the 
school  district  of  Menallen  Township  in  Fayette  County 
(Col.  1)  received  $28,525  (Col.  2)  from  the  Common- 
wealth on  account  of  instructional  salaries  including  the 
temporary  cost  of  living  increase.  If  the  School  Commis- 
sion’s Plan  had  been  in  effect  in  1943-44,  Menallen  would 
have  received  $43,448  (Col.  3)  on  account  of  resident  in- 
struction of  district  pupils.  This  would  have  represented 
an  increase  of  $14,923  (Col.  4).  However,  Menallen  re- 
ceived a special  grant  of  $10,000  (Col.  5)  in  1943-44  plus 
$1,200  (Col.  6)  for  six  permanently  closed  one-room 
schools.  Nevertheless,  the  sum  of  the  State  appropriations 
to  Menallen  on  account  of  instructional  salaries,  special 
grants  and  closed  schools  was  $3,723  less  (Col.  7)  than 
the  sum  it  would  have  received  on  account  of  resident. 
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instruction  alone,  if  the  School  Commission  Plan  had 
been  in  effect  in  1943-44. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  reimbursement  position 
on  account  of  resident  instruction  of  the  school  districts 
in  Fayette,  Centre  and  Lackawanna  counties  under  pres- 
ent procedures  (Col.  2)  and  under  the  Commission  Plan 
(Col.  3). 

In  Fayette  County,  seven  of  the  eight  school  districts 
which  received  special  aid  in  1943-44  would  have  received 
more  under  the  Commission  Plan.  The  increases  ransre 

o 

from  $6,227  i'1  Point  Marion  to  $72,241  in  Redstone. 

In  Centre  County,  all  four  of  the  distressed  districts 
would  have  received  greater  State  subsidies  under  the 
Commission  Plan.  The  increases  range  from  $31  for 
Burnside  to  $4,638  for  Rush. 

However,  in  Lackawanna,  the  situation  is  markedly 
different.  Out  of  11  districts  which  received  special  aid 
in  1943-44,  only  seven  would  har  e obtained  larger  appro- 
priations on  account  of  resident  instruction  under  the 
Commission  Plan.  The  increases  range  from  $1,454  for 
Archbald  to  $26,951  for  Dunmore. 

Comparable  differences  are  observed  if  the  amounts 
which  the  districts  under  review  received  under  all  ac- 
counts listed  in  Table  14  and  the  amounts  which  the) 
would  have  received  if  the  Commission  Plan  Lad  been  in 
effect  in  1943-44  are  compared  (see  Col.  7). 

Three  major  factors  are  responsible  for  the  observed 
difference  in  any  one  district's  reimbursement  position 
under  present  procedures  and  the  Commission’s  Plan: 
(1)  the  assessed-market  value  ratios  now  certified  by  dif- 
ferent districts,  tax  rates  now  in  effect  and  percentage  of 
taxes  collected,  (2)  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  which  obtains 
in  different  districts,  and  (3)  the  relative  number  of 
“ghost”  teachers  in  different  districts. 

As  regards  the  effect  of  these  factors  upon  a district’s 
improvement  under  the  Commission’s  Reimbursement 


Plan,  the  following  may  be  noted:  (1)  the  lower  the 
assessed-market  value  ratios  now  certified,  the  greater  the 
improvement  in  a district’s  reimbursement  position  tin- 
der the  Commission  Plan;  (2)  the  higher  a district’s  cur- 
rent pupil-teacher  ratio,  the  more  marked  its  improve- 
ment under  the  Commission  Plan,  and  (3)  the  lower  a 
district’s  percentage  of  “ghost”  teachers  (that  is,  teachers 
who  formerly  taught  in  one-room  schools  which  have 
been  closed  permanently  but  for  whom,  the  district  con- 
tinues to  be  credited  for  reimbursement  bracket  deter- 
mination purposes),  the  greater  the  improvement  in  its 
reimbursement  position  under  the  Commission  Plan. 

Table  15,  below,  has  been  prepared  to  facilitate  the 
evaluation  of  these  factors  as  regards  the  relative  reim- 
bursement position  of  the  school  districts  listed  in  Table 
14,  under  present  procedures  and  under  the  School 
Commission  Plan. 

Col.  1 of  Table  15  lists  the  names  of  the  districts,  Col.  2 
is  a reproduction  of  Col.  7 in  Table  14,  Col.  3 in  Table 
15  shows  the  pupil-teacher  ratios  in  terms  of  enrollment 
of  the  districts  listed  in  Col.  1,  Col.  4 shows  the  real  estate 
tax  in  mills,  Col.  5,  the  percentage  of  real  estate  tax 
collected,  Col.  6 presents  per  capita  tax  levied  and  Col.  7 
shows  the  percentage  of  per  capita  tax  collected  by  the 
districts  listed  in  Col.  1. 

As  regards  the  situation  in  Fayette  County,  it  may  be 
noted  that  out  of  eight  “distressed”  districts,  only  two 
(Point  Marion  and  Upper  Tyrone)  would  have  received 
less  on  account  of  resident  instruction  under  the  Com- 
mission Plan  than  they  received  under  currently  used 
procedures,  including  payments  on  account  of  closed 
schools. 

As  inspection  of  Col.  3 indicates,  this  fact  is  largely 
explained  in  terms  of  the  relatively  low  pupil-teacher 
ratios  which  obtained  in  Point  Marion  and  Upper 
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Tyrone.  Point  Marion  had  a pupil-teacher  ratio  of  23.6 
and  Upper  Tyrone  operated  on  a pupil-teacher  ratio  of 
but  20.6.  These  ratios  are  lower  than  the  pupil-teacher 
ratios  in  any  of  the  other  “distressed”  districts  in  Fayette 
County. 

Relative  to  Centre  County,  it  may  be  observed  that 
but  one  school  district  (Burnside)  would  have  received 
less  under  the  Commission’s  Plan  than  it  received  under 
present  procedures. 

Inspection  of  Col.  3 shows  that  Burnside  had  a pupil- 
teacher  ratio  of  18.3,  the  lowest  ratio  of  any  of  the  “dis- 
tressed” districts  in  Centre  County.  Again,  inspection  of 
Col.  4 and  Col.  5 shows  that  Burnside  levied  the  lowest 
real  estate  tax  and  collected  the  lowest  fraction  of  the 
amount  levied.  Col.  7 shows  that  though  Burnside  levied 
the  maximum  per  capita  tax  permitted  under  the  law,  it 
collected  less  than  half  as  much  of  this  levy  as  any  of  the 
other  “distressed”  districts  in  Centre  County. 

The  situation  in  Lackawanna  is  drastically  different. 
In  Lackawanna  County,  all  districts  would  receive  less 
under  the  Commission’s  Plan  than  they  receive  under 
currently  used  procedures.  Lackawanna’s  position  is 
explicable  in  terms  of  several  sets  of  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  Lackawanna  has  an  unusually  large 
number  of  “ghost”  teachers  when  compared  with  Fayette 
and  Centre.  The  percentages:  “ghost”  teachers  to  num- 
ber of  teachers  used  for  reimbursement  purposes  are: 
Fayette,  7%;  Centre,  11%;  Lackawanna,  24%. 

Second  as  regards  pupil-teacher  ratios,  Lackawanna 
ranks  low.  In  1943-44,  the  average  pupil-teacher  ratios 
for  the  “distressed”  districts  in  the  three  counties  under 
review  were:  Fayette,  28.1;  Centre,  23.8;  Lackawanna, 
22.5. 

Again,  while  the  “distressed”  school  districts  in  Lacka- 
wanna County  levied  relatively  heavy  real  estate  taxes 
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{.see  Table  15,  Col.  4)  they  collected  but  small  percent- 
ages of  tbe  amounts  levied  {Col.  5). 

The  poor  collection  record  with  respect  to  real  estate 
taxes  in  Lackawanna  County  is  due  to  two  major  factors: 
(1)  unwillingness  of  school  directors  to  press  collection, 
and  (2)  plant  and  mine  abandonments. 

Inspection  of  Cols.  6 and  7 shows  conclusively  that 
many  of  the  school  directors  of  the  “distressed"  districts 
in  Lackawanna  County  did  not  levy  the  per  capita  taxes 
warranted  by  the  financial  condition  of  their  districts  and 
that  some  school  boards  made  virtually  no  effort  to 
enforce  the  collection  of  the  per  capita  taxes  levied. 

In  the  light  of  the  evidence  presented,  the  members 
of  the  School  Commission  conclude  that  the  “distressed” 
school  district  problem  must  be  simultaneously  attacked 
by  means  of  a new  State  school  subsidy  system  and  an 
infiltration  of  a sense  of  local  responsibility. 

A new,  more  adequate  and  more  equitable  reimburse- 
ment system  will  not  solve  the  problem  unless  local  dis- 
tricts can  be  induced  to  contribute  toward  the  main- 
tenance of  their  public  schools  in  accordance  with  their 
respective  capacities. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

To  the  Members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Act  278,  Section  2,  we 
submit  herewith,  Report  III,  which  deals  with  “Teachers' 
Salaries  and  the  Commission’s  School  Subsidy  Plan”  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission  relating  to  necessary  modifications  in 
minimum  salary  schedules  and  in  the  method  of  imposing 
and  collecting  the  school  per  capita  tax. 

The  statistical  analyses  underlying  Report  III  were 
developed  by  Dr.  T.  C.  Benton,  Dr.  Evan  Johnson,  Jr., 
and  Dr.  H.  L.  Krall  all  of  the  Commission’s  Technical 
Staff.  The  Report  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Paul  H.  Wueller,. 
Executive  Director  of  the  Commission.  However,  any 
and  all  views  expressed  in  the  Report  reflect  the  judg- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  Commission. 

George  Young,  Chairman 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
February,  1945. 
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SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 


Average  salaries  of  teachers  in  all  school  districts  have 
increased  over  the  last  decade  but  percentage  increases 
in  salaries  have  not  been  uniform  in  different  classes  or 
districts. 

Though  there  are  still  marked  and  unjustifiable  dif- 
ferences in  average  salaries  in  different  classes  of  districts, 
differentials  in  salaries  paid  have  tended  to  decrease.  In 
1934  the  average  salary  of  a teacher  in  a fourth  class 
district  was  but  39.1%  of  the  average  salary  of  a teacher 
in  a first  class  district.  But  in  1944,  the  average  salary 
of  teachers  in  fourth  class  districts  was  50%  of  the 
average  salary  in  first  class  districts. 

The  differences  in  average  salaries  are  due  in  part  to 
differences  in  State  mandated  minimum  salaries. 

Over  the  years  and  in  spite  of  salary  increases,  the 
income  level  of  Pennsylvania  teachers  has  been  below 
the  income  level  of  the  average  Pennsylvania  family.  In 
1933-34,  the  average  salary  of  all  teachers  was  about  20% 
above  average  per  family  income,  exclusive  of  investment 
income.  In  1936-37,  the  average  salary  of  all  teachers 
was  about  11%  below  per  family  income  and  in  1941-42, 
it  was  about  32%  below  the  income  of  the  average  Penn- 
sylvania family. 

Although  teachers’  salary  levels  have  been  below  per 
family  income  levels,  salaries  of  teachers  have  been  more 
stable  over  the  years  than  incomes  of  Pennsylvanians. 
In  addition,  teachers  enjoy  the  benefits  of  certain  valu- 
able considerations  not  shared  by  the  community  at  large, 
such  as,  job  security  and  a relatively  short  working  year. 
However,  these  advantages  are  offset  by  the  fact  that  the 
compulsory  preparation  period  of  teachers  is  longer  than 
that  of  the  average  citizen.  For  50.9%  of  Pennsylvania’s 
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teachers  have  completed  four  years  of  college  or  more, 
whereas  an  estimated  2.4%  of  all  Pennsylvanians  have 
graduated  from  college. 

Teachers  appear  to  place  a relatively  high  value  upon 
the  non  monetary  compensations  associated  with  their 
calling.  Between  1932  and  1941,  (the  latter,  the  year 
that  marks  the  beginning  of  a legislative  policy  aimed  at 
increasing  minimum  salaries  in  fourth  class  districts)  the 
average  number  of  years  of  service  of  all  teachers  in- 
creased from  9.01  years  to  13.65  years.  In  first  class  dis- 
tricts the  number  of  years  of  service  rendered  increased 
from  14.98  to  20.15  and  in  fourth  class  districts  from 
7.01  to  10.42. 

Idle  striking  and  unjustifiable  differences  in  teachers’ 
salaries  prevent  the  realization  of  the  principle:  equal 
educational  opportunities  for  all.  Moreover  the  low  salary 
scale  in  2,245  °f  Pennsylvania’s  2,546  school  districts 
makes  the  teaching  profession  unattractive  to  many 
potentially  qualified  people. 

Under  the  Commission’s  State  School  Reimbursement 
Plan,  providing  for  a maximum  of  $1,700,  a minimum 
subsidy  of  $600,  a computation  millage  of  .005  and  a 
pupil-teacher  ratio  of  28,  the  mandated  minimum  salaries 
of  the  lowest  paid  teachers  can  and  should  be  increased. 

If  an  improvement  in  minimum  salaries  is  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a lowering  of  real  estate  school  tax  rates 
in  the  smaller  school  districts,  the  per  capita  tax  must 
be  changed  in  order  to  assure  both:  wider  application  of 
the  levy  and  adequacy  of  collection. 
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SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  members  of  the  School  Commission  are  agreed 
that  the  payment  of  adequate  salaries  is  essential  if  the 
children  of  Pennsylvanians  are  to  be  assured  of  qualified 
and  socially  adjusted  teachers. 

To  facilitate  the  employment  and  retention  of  good 
teachers  in  all  classes  of  school  districts,  to  lessen  un- 
justifiable differentials  between  the  salaries  of  elementary 
teachers  and  to  assure  excellent  elementary  teachers  in 
third  and  fourth  class  districts  of  more  adequate  remuner- 
ation, the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  School  Com- 
mission recommends  to  the  General  Assembly  that  legis- 
lation be  enacted  providing  that:  (1)  all  teachers  be 
rated  annually  by  reference  to  a point  system,  (2)  the 
size  of  the  annual  mandated  minimum  increment  pay- 
able to  a teacher  be  made  to  depend  upon  his  efficiency 
rating  and  (3)  one  single  salary  schedule  be  established 
for  fourth  and  third  class  districts,  such  schedule  to  apply 
to  both  elementary  and  secondary  teachers. 

Specifically,  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  School 
Commission  recommends  that  the  General  Assembly 
direct  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  estab- 
lish an  efficiency  rating  system,  by  reference  to  which  the 
services  of  all  certificated  personnel  employed  in  all 
classes  of  school  districts  are  to  be  evaluated  once 
annually. 

The  efficiency  rating  system  shall  be  a point  system, 
assigning  a maximum  number  of  points  to  such  charac- 
teristics of  a teacher  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, bear  pertinently  upon  his  efficiency;  provided, 
however,  that  no  credit  points  are  to  be  given  for  the 
teacher’s  formal  or  scholastic  education.  The  total  num- 
ber of  points  assignable  to  any  teacher  shall  be  one 
hundred. 
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In  shall  he  mandatory  upon  principals  to  rate  all 
teachers  under  their  jurisdiction,  once  annually,  on  the 
basis  of  the  rating  system  established  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  The  ratings  made  by 
principals  shall  be  reviewed  and,  if  the  facts  warrant 
such  action,  revised  by  county  or  district  superintend- 
ents of  proper  jurisdiction.  In  the  event  that  principals 
and  superintendents  fail  to  agree  upon  the  efficiency 
rating  of  a teacher  the  case  shall  be  referred  for  final 
determination  to  the  board  of  school  directors  employing 
the  teacher.  Similarly,  any  teacher  aggrieved  by  the 
rating  of  his  principals  as  reviewed  and  approved  by 
the  county  or  district  superintendent,  shall  have  the 
right  to  appeal  to  the  board  of  school  directors  or  board 
of  education  which  employs  him.  The  decision  of  the 
Board  shall  be  final. 

Teachers  earning  less  than  sixty  credit  points  in  any 
one  year  shall  not  be  entitled  to  an  increment  during  that 
year.  Teachers  earning  between  sixty  and  up  to,  but 
not  including  ninety  credit  points  in  any  one  year  shall 
be  entitled  to  one-half  increment.  Teachers  earning 
ninety  credit  points  or  more  shall  be  entitled  to  the  full 
increment. 

As  regards  changes  in  mandated  minimum  entry 
salaries  and  mandated  minimum  increments,  the  majority 
of  the  School  Commission  recommends: 

(1)  First  Class  Districts: 

(a)  increase  the  minimum  entry  salary  of  an  elemen- 
tary teacher  from  $1,200  to  $1,400,  and  provide  for 
ten  annual  increments  of  $115  each;  the  full  in- 
crement of  $115  to  be  payable  to  a teacher  who 
earned  ninety  or  more  credit  points,  and  one-half  of 
the  increment  to  be  payable  to  a teacher  who  has 
earned  between  sixty  and  ninety  credit  points. 

(b)  increase  the  minimum  entry  salary  of  junior 
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high  school  teachers  from  $1,800  to  $2,000,  and  pro- 
vide for  ten  annual  increments  of  $100  each;  the 
full  increment  of  $100  to  be  payable  to  a teacher 
who  earned  ninety  or  more  credit  points,  and  one- 
half  of  the  increment  to  be  payable  to  a teacher  who 
earned  between  sixty  and  ninety  credit  points. 

(c)  high  school  teachers,  increase  the  minimum  entry 
salary  from  $1,800  to  $2,000  (and  provide  for  ten  an- 
nual increments  of  $140  each;  the  full  increment 
of  $140  to  be  payable  to  a teacher  who  earned  ninety 
or  more  credit  points,  and  one-half  of  the  increment 
to  be  payable  to  a teacher  who  has  earned  between 
sixty  and  ninety  credit  points. 

(d)  supervisors,  increase  the  minimum  entry  salary 
from  $1,800  to  $2,000,  and  provide  for  ten  annual  in- 
crements of  $100  each;  the  full  increment  of  $100  to 
be  payable  to  a supervisor  who  earned  ninety  or  more 
credit  points,  and  one-half  of  the  increment  to  be 
payable  to  a supervisor  who  has  earned  between  sixty 
and  ninety  credit  points. 

(e)  elementary  principals,  increase  the  minimum 
entry  salary  from  $2,100  to  $2,250,  and  provide  for  ten 
annual  increments  of  $175  each. 

(f)  retain  the  minimum  entry  salary  of  $4,000  for 
high  school  principals,  but  provide  for  ten  annual 
increments  of  $100  each. 

(2)  Second  Class  Districts: 

(a)  increase  the  minimum  entry  salary  of  elementary 
teachers  from  $1,000  to  $1,400,  and  provide  for  six 
annual  increments  of  $100  each;  the  full  increment 
of  $100  to  be  payable  to  a teacher  who  earned  ninety 
or  more  credit  points,  and  one-half  of  the  increment 
to  be  payable  to  a teacher  who  has  earned  between 
sixty  and  ninety  credit  points. 

(b)  high  school  teachers,  increase  the  minimum  entry 


salary  from  $1,400  to  $1,600,  and  provide  for  eight  an- 
nual increments  of  $100  each;  the  full  increment  of 
$100  to  be  payable  to  a teacher  who  earned  nihety 
or  more  credit  points,  and  one-half  of  the  increment 
to  be  payable  to  a teacher  who  has  earned  between 
sixty  and  ninety  credit  points. 

(c)  supervisors,  increase  the  minimum  entry  salary 
from  $1,400  to  $1,600,  and  provide  for  eight  annual 
increments  of  $100  each;  the  full  increment  of  $100 
to  be  payable  to  a supervisor  who  earned  ninety  or 
more  credit  points,  and  one-half  of  the  increment 
to  be  payable  to  a supervisor  who  has  earned  between 
sixty  and  ninety  credit  points. 

(d)  elementary  principals,  increase  the  minimum 
entry  salary  from  $1,600  to  $1,800,  and  provide  for 
eight  annual  increments  of  $100  each. 

(e)  high  school  principals,  retain  the  minimum  entry 
salary  of  $3,000,  but  provide  for  eight  increments  of 
$125. 

(f)  district  superintendents,  retain  the  present  salary 
of  $5,000  per  year. 

(3)  Third  Class  Districts: 

(a)  establish  single  salary  schedule  for  both  element- 
ary and  high  school  teachers,  providing  for  a mini- 
mum entry  salary  of  $1,400  and  four  annual  incre- 
ments of  $100  each;  the  full  increment  of  $100  to 
be  payable  to  a teacher  who  earned  ninetv  or  more 
credit  points,  and  one-half  of  the  increment  to  be 
payable  to  a teacher  who  has  earned  between  sixty 
and  ninety  credit  points. 

(b)  supervisors,  increase  the  minimum  entry  salary 
from  $1 ,200  to  $1,500,  and  provide  for  four  increments 
of  $100  each;  the  full  increment  of  $100  to  be  pay- 
able to  a teacher  who  earned  ninety  or  more  credit 
points,  and  one-half  of  the  increment  to  be  payable 


to  a supervisor  who  lias  earned  between  sixty  and 
ninety  credit  points. 

(c)  elementary  principals,  increase  the  minimum 
entry  salary  from  $1,400  to  $1,600,  and  provide  for 
four  annual  increments  of  $100  each. 

(d)  high  school  principals,  increase  the  minimum 
entry  salary  from  $2,000  to  $2,100,  and  provide  for 
four  annual  increments  of  $125  each. 

(e)  district  superintendents,  retain  the  present  salary 
schedule  of  $3,500  per  year. 

(4)  Fourth  Class  Districts: 

(a)  establish  a single  salary  schedule  for  elementary 
and  high  school  teachers,  providing  for  a minimum 
entry  salary  of  $1,400  and  four  annual  increments  of 
$100  each;  the  full  increment  of  $100  to  be  payable 
to  a teacher  who  earned  ninety  or  more  credit  points, 
and  one-half  of  the  increment  to  be  payable  to  a 
teacher  who  has  earned  between  sixty  and  ninety 
credit  points. 

The  minimum  salary  schedules  recommended  by  the 
majority  of  the  Commission  shall  be  effective  in  the 
school  year  beginning  in  1945,  but  no  teacher  may  re- 
ceive less  than  the  mandated  minimum  salary  including 
mandated  increments  and  the  cost  of  living  increase  to 
which  he  was  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  the  existing 
School  Code  during  the  school  year  ending  in  1945. 

In  order  to  make  it  financially  possible  for  school  dis- 
tricts to  reward  exceptional  teachers  for  meritorious  ser- 
vices and  to  ease  the  pressure  of  school  taxes  upon  homes, 
farms,  factories  and  mines,  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  School  Commission  recommend  that  the  form  of 
the  present  school  per  capita  tax  be  changed. 

To  facilitate  a change  in  the  form  of  the  school  per 
capita  tax  without  increasing  the  burden  of  this  levy 
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upon  the  relatively  small  number  of  Pennsylvanians  who 
are  now  subject  to  the  maximum  per  capita  tax  author- 
ized by  law  and  the  still  smaller  number  of  citizens  who 
do  not  own  real  estate  but  pay  the  tax  imposed  in  ac- 
cordance with  present  law,  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  School  Commission  recommend  that  the  General 
Assembly  change  the  form  of  the  per  capita  tax  by 
legislation  stipulating  that:  (1)  all  school  districts,  re- 
gardless of  classification,  impose  a tax  of  $10.00  upon 
every  gainfully  employed  person,  (2)  the  County  Treas- 
urer collect  the  tax  from  every  self-employed  natural 
person,  (3)  in  the  case  of  employed  persons,  it  shall  be 
mandatory  upon  employers  to  withhold  the  tax  in  equal 
installments  from  wages  and  salaries,  the  employer  to 
remit  the  amount  of  tax  withheld  to  the  County  Treas- 
urer, (4)  in  the  case  of  taxes  withheld  from  taxpayers 
who  are  not  residents  of  the  county,  the  County  Treasurer 
shall  transfer  the  monies  remitted  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
county  in  which  the  taxpayer  resides. 

As  regards  the  distribution  of  the  monies  collected  by 
the  County  Treasurer,  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  School  Commission  recommend  that  the  General 
Assembly  direct:  (1)  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction to  furnish  annually,  to  each  County  Treasurer 
a statement  showing,  for  each  school  district  within  a 
given  county,  the  fraction:  number  of  pupils  in  average 
daily  membership  for  whose  maintenance  in  some  public 
school  the  district  is  financially  responsible  divided  by 
the  total  number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  membership 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  school  districts  located  within 
the  county,  (2)  the  County  Treasurer  to  distribute 
annually  the  proceeds  of  the  school  tax  upon  gainfully 
employed  persons  among  the  school  districts  of  the  county 
in  accordance  with  fraction  certified  to  him  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction. 
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Section  I:  The  Economic  Position  of  Teachers 

The  economic  position  of  teachers  and  supervisors  may 
he  conveniently  approximated  in  terms  of:  (1)  the  legis- 
lative guarantees  regarding  mandated  minimum  salaries, 
security  of  tenure  and  retirement  allowances,  (2)  the 
average  salaries  which  school  personnel  commands  at  dif- 
ferent times,  (3)  the  relationship  between  average  salaries 
and  income  levels  prevailing  in  the  community  at  large 
and  (4)  the  number  of  years  in  service  rendered  by  the 
average  teacher. 

Different  sets  of  evidence  illuminate  different  facets  of 
the  problem  under  review. 

Legislative  guarantees  reflect  the  judgments  of  the 
General  Assembly  with  respect  to  minimum  economic 
opportunities  which  teachers  ought  to  enjoy  and  which 
every  community  can  afford  to  make  available  to  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  and  supervisory  staffs  of  the  public 
schools.  Average  salaries  reflect  the  economic  strength 
of  teachers.  Average  salaries  related  to  the  average  in- 
come  of  the  community  at  large  indicates  the  relative 
economic  position  of  the  teacher  within  the  community. 
The  number  of  years  of  service  rendered  by  the  average 
teacher  reflects  both  the  teacher’s  appraisal  of  his  relative 
economic  position  and  the  absence  or  presence— in  the 
judgment  of  the  teacher— of  more  attractive  alternative 
employment  op  port  u n i ties. 

Legislative  Guarantees 

Pennsylvania’s  ho.1471  teachers  enjoy  the  security  of 
State  mandated  tenure,  a State  retirement  system  whose 
premiums  they  pay  to  the  extent  of  25%  and  State  man- 
dated minimum  salaries. 

1 Estimate  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  school  year 
ended  in  1944. 
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As  regards  minimum  salaries,  it  may-  be  observed  that 
only  24  of  the  48  states  of  the  Union  make  the  payment 
of  specified  minimum  salaries  mandatory  upon  local 
school  districts. 

The  minimum  salaries  mandated  by  the  Legislatures 
of  different  states  cannot  be  directly  compared,  because 
states  differ  widely  as  regards  prevailing  welfare  levels. 
If  meaningful. comparisons  of  mandated  minimum  salaries 
are  to  be  made,  minimum  salaries  must  be  expressed  as 
percentages  of  some  measure  (such  as  estimated  income 
per  family)  of  the  levels  of  economic  well-being  which 
obtain  in  different  states. 

Table  1 shows  weighted  mandated  minimum  salaries 
of  teachers  as  percentages  of  estimated  per  family  income, 
exclusive  of  investment  income,  in  all  states  haviner  man- 
dated  minimum  salaries. 

Table  1,  col.  2 shows  mandated  minimum  salaries  for 
teachers  holding  the  lowest  grade  of  certificate, 
when  expressed  as  percentages  of  the  estimated  per  family 
income  prevailing  in  the  state  in  which  they  ai'e  employed. 
It  will  be  observed  that  these  percentages  range  form  8.0 
in  Mississippi  to  66  in  Delaware.  In  Pennsylvania  the 
weighted  average  precentage  is  49.  In  only  five  of  the 
24  states  providing  for  minimum  salaries  are  these  salaries 
higher  than  in  the  Commonwealth  when  expressed  as 
fractions  of  per  family  income. 

Inspection  of  col.  3 shows  that  mandated  minimum 
salaries  for  secondary  teachers,  when  expressed  as  frac- 
tions of  estimated  per  family  income,  range  from  13% 
in  Mississippi  to  80%  in  Colorado.  For  Pennsylvania, 
the  weighted  average  ratio  is  64%. 

Again,  in  only  jour  of  the  twenty-jour  states  which 
provide  for  minimum  salaries  are  these  minima  higher 
than  in  Pennsylvania,  when  expressed  as  fractions  of  esti- 
mated per  family  income. 
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TABLE  l1 


Mandated  Minimum  Salaries  of  Teachers  as 

Percenta°es 

0 

of  Estimated 

per  Family  Income  Exclusive  of  Invest- 

ment  Income, 

1942 

Mandated  Minimum  Salaries 

of  Teachers  as 

Percentages  of  Estimated  Per 

Family  Income 

Name  of  State 

Elementary 

Secondary 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Alabama 

39 

55 

California 

59 

59 

Colorado 

'4 

80 

Delaware 

06 

66 

Georgia 

23 

1' 

Indiana 

1 1 

5' 

Iowa 

3 8 

38 

Kentucky 

47 

54 

Maryland 

46 

55 

Massachusetts 

36 

36 

Mississippi 

8 

'3 

New  Jersey 

38 

3 8 

New  York 

4° 

46 

North"  Carolina 

54 

64 

North  Dakota 

'9 

'9 

Oklahoma 

40 

66 

Oregon 

34 

34 

Pennsylvania  2 

49 

64 

Rhode  Island 

30 

3° 

Tennessee 

32 

58 

Vermont 

32 

38 

Washington 

59 

59 

West  Virginia 

5° 

71 

Wisconsin  3 

43 

43 

1 Mandated  minimum  salaries  from:  National  Education  Association, 
“State  Minimum  Salary  Standards,”  Washington,  1943.  Income  and 
population  data  from  official  publications  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce. 

2 Represents  averages  weighted  by  number  of  teachers  employed  by 
different  classes  of  districts  in  1932. 

3 Exclusive  of  Milwaukee. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  cols.  2 and  3.  On  the  basis 
of  such  a comparison,  it  appears  that  ten  (California, 
Delaware,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  North 
Dakota,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  Washington,  Wisconsin) 
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of  the  twenty-four  minimum  salary  states  provide  tire 
same  minimum  salaries  for  both  white  elementary  and 
white  secondary  teachers.  This  is  but  another  way  of 
saying  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  minimum  salary 
states  use  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  single  salary 
schedule.  Many  of  the  single  salary  schedule  states  have 
recently  shifted  to  this  single  standard. 

The  change  from  double  to  single  schedule  is  in  accord 
with  recent  developments  and  trends  of  thought.  There 
is  no  longer  any  significant  difference  in  the  certification 
requirements  of  elementary  and  secondary  teachers.  In 
addition,  it  is  increasingly  believed  that  the  job  of  the 
elementary  teacher  is  more  arduous  than  that  of  the 
high  school  teacher. 

Table  2,  below,  shows  Pennsylvania’s  mandated  mini- 
mum salaries  and  increments  by  type  of  position  and 
class  of  school  districts. 

Table  2 should  be  read  as  follows:  in  the  two  first 
class  school  districts  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  minimum 
annual  salary  of  an  elementary  teacher  is  $1,200;  an 
elementary  teacher  is  entitled  to  12  increments  of  $100 
each  which  means  that  during  his  thirteenth  year  of 
service,  the  elementary  teacher  in  a first  class  district 
must  be  paid  an  annual  salary  of  at  least  .$2,400. 

Analysis  of  Table  2 shows  that  the  School  Code  man- 
dates: (1)  widely  differing  salaries  for  the  same  type  of 
teacher,  operating  in  different  classes  of  school  districts 
and  (2)  considerably  differing  salaries  for  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers  employed  by  the  same  school  district. 

For  instance,  during  his  thirteenth  year  of  service,  an 
elementary  teacher  in  a first  class  district  must  be  paid 
an  annual  salary  of  at  least  $2,400.  However,  an  elemen- 
tary teacher  employed  by  a fourth  class  district  need  be 
paid  but  $1,100. 

Again,  upon  conclusion  of  eight  years  of  service,  an 
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1The  last  two  increments  of  $100  were  mandated  by  Act  360,  Session  of  1943. 

2 Provided  that  subject  to  regulations  by  the  State  Council  of  Education  and  such  regulations  as  the  local  board 
of  education  may  prescribe,  the  minimum  salary  plus  increments  for  high  school  teachers  shall  be  at  least  $3,600. 
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elementary  teacher  in  a second  class  district  must  receive 
a minimum  annual  salary  of  $1,800  but  a secondary 
teacher  is  entitled  to  $2,200. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  members  of  the  School  Com- 
mission that  both  the  large  differentials  among  school 
districts  as  well  as  the  differentials  between  the  salaries 
of  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  are  nil  justifiable. 

As  regards  the  differentials  among  districts,  it  may  be 
observed  that  these  differences  are  often  “justified”  by 
reference  to  the  alleged  differences  in  cost  of  living.  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  proponents  of  this  argument  are 
prone  to  greatly  exaggerate  cost  of  living  differences. 
Idle  evidence  before  the  Commission  indicates  that,  small 
isolated  settlements  aside,  differences  in  cost  of  living  do 
not  normally  exceed  10%.  The  mandated  minimum 
salary  plus  increments  of  an  elementary  teacher  in  a third 
class  school  district  is  $1,400.  The  mandated  minimum 
salary  plus  increments  of  the  same  type  of  teacher  in  a first 
class  district  is  $2,400.  In  other  words,  the  teacher  work- 
ing in  a first  class  school  district  is  paid  a salary  71% 
in  excess  of  that  paid  to  the  teacher  in  a third  class 
district,  though  the  difference  in  cost  of  living  in  the 
two  districts  does  not  generally  exceed  10%. 

When  confronted  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  proponents 
of  the  cast  of  living  argument  change  their  position 
slightly.  They  substitute  the  phrase  “standard  of  living” 
for  “cost  of  living”  and  assert  that  the  citizens  of  the 
densely  populated  school  districts  of  the  Commonwealth 
impose  a higher  standard  upon  their  teachers. 

Whatever  the  facts  regarding  locally  imposed  standards, 
it  is  the  judgment  of  the  members  of  the  School  Com- 
mission that  these  differences  should  be  compensated  for 
by  local  taxation.  Such  compensation,  if  any,  should  be 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the 
school  district  concerned. 
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In  the  light  of  the  evidence,  the  members  of  the  School 
Commission  recommend  to  the  General  Assembly  that  it 
pursue  a policy  calculated  to  lead  to  the  eventual  estab- 
lishment of  one  salary  schedule  for  both  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers.  Moreover,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends that  this  single  schedule  be  applicable  to  all  school 
districts  of  the  Commonwealth  regardless  of  classification. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  any  such  policy  must  be  fol- 
lowed with  due  regard  to  any  contractual  obligation 
which  may  now  obtain. 

In  connection  with  the  equalization  of  mandated  salary 
schedules,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  General  Assembly 
took  a step  in  the  indicated  direction  in  1943  when  it 
provided  for  temporary  salary  increases  “to  meet  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living  during  the  present  emergency,  and 
to  enable  teachers  in  the  lower  salary  brackets  to  main- 
tain for  themselves  and  their  families  a decent  standard 
of  living.” 

The  schedule  of  emergency  salary  increases  mandated 
by  Act  329,  Session  of  1943  which  expires  automatically 
upon  the  close  of  the  Biennium  1943-45  is  as  follows: 


table  3 

Mandated  Cost  of  Living  Increases  by  Salary  Range 


Salary  Range 
(in  dollars) 

1 .000—  1 ,099 
1,100-1,499 
1,500-1,999 

2.000— 2,999 

3.000— 3,499 


Mandated  Cost  of  Living  Increase 
(in  dollars) 

3°° 

250 

200 

150 

100 


The  application  of  these  temporary  increases  to  the 
standard  schedule  reproduced  in  Table  2 has  the  effect 
of  lessening  unjustifiable  differentials  previously  observed 
• in  mandated  salaries  plus  increments. 

For  example,  exclusive  of  cost  of  living  increase,  the 
mandated  minimum  entry  salary  of  an  elementary 
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teacher  employed  by  a fourth  class  district  is  $1,000, 
while  that  of  a secondary  teacher  is  $1,200.  Inclusive 
of  cost  of  living  increase,  the  two  salaries  are  $1,300 
and  $1,450,  respectively.  The  unadjusted  salary  of  the 
high  school  teacher  is  20%  higher  than  that  of  the  grade 
school  teacher.  However,  if  both  salaries  are  adjusted 
lor  cost  of  living  increase,  the  high  school  teacher’s  man- 
dated minimum  is  but  1 1 % higher. 

Average  Salaries 

State  mandated  salaries  and  State  mandated  increments 
including  cost  of  living  increases  are  strictly  minima. 
Local  boards  may  not  legally  go  below  these  amounts, 
but  the  School  Code  permits  local  boards  to  go  beyond 
them.  Some  boards  do  go  above  mandated  minimum 
salaries  because  they  are  unable  to  obtain  personnel  at 
the  legal  minimum  price  or  because  they  wish  to  recog- 
nize exceptional  ability. 

The  members  of  the  School  Commission  are  persuaded 
that  the  policy  of  local  school  boards  to  go  beyond  the 
State  mandated  minimum  salaries  is  commendable  and 
should  be  legislatively  encouraged.  However,  effective 
encouragement  must,  of  necessity,  await  the  installation 
of  a new,  better  and  flexible  reimbursement  system  by 
the  General  Assembly.  Under  the  present  reimbursemsnt 
system,  too  many  school  districts  find  themselves  in  the 
position  of  the  proverbial  turnip. 

It  is  with  a view  of  showing  the  relationship  between 
mandated  minimum  salaries  and  salaries  actually  paid 
that  the  School  Commission  presents  Table  4.  This  table 
shows  weighted  median  salaries  for  classroom  teachers 
employed  by  different  classes  of  school  districts.  The 
weighted  median  salary  for  a given  year  provides  a 
reasonably  exact  estimate  of  the  average  salary  which  a * 
district  in  a given  classification  actually  paid  to  a teacher. 
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TABLE  4 

Weighted  Median  Salaries  of  Classroom  Teachers 


Weighted  Median  Salaries  for  School  Years 
Ended  in: 


Class  of 

(in 

dollars) 

District 

■934 

•937 

1940 

1944 

First  

2,270 

2.540 

2.586 

3.019 

Second 

1.655 

1-945 

2,027 

2,271 

Third  .... 

1.3 '3 

'.503 

i.554 

1,868 

Fourth 

888 

983 

1 ,027 

1,510 
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A glance  at  Table  4 shows  that  actual  salaries  paid 
closely  follow  the  pattern  of  mandated  minimum  salaries. 
The  salary  level  of  first  class  districts  is  higher  than  that 
of  any  other  class  of  district.  Third  class  district  salaries 
rank  above  fourth  class  district  salaries  and  second  class 
district  salaries  rank  above  third  class  district  salaries. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  observed  that  there  is  a 
close  relationship  between  maximum  mandated  min- 
imum salaries  and  weighted  median  salaries.  For  instance, 
the  weighted  (weighted  by  number  of  pupils)  average 
mandated  salaries  plus  increments  and  cost  of  living  in- 
creases of  teachers  in  fourth  class  districts  are  only  about 
$70.00  lower  than  the  weighted  median  salary.  This  is 
but  another  way  of  saying  that  salaries  actually  paid  tend 
to  approximate  mandated  minimum  salaries. 

Relating  weighted  median  salaries  to  number  of 
teachers  and  supervisors  employed  by  different  classes  of 
school  districts,  it  appears  that  by  far  the  larger  number 
of  teachers  receive  the  lowest  salaries. 

Table  5,  below,  shows  weighted  median  salaries  of 
classroom  teachers  for  the  school  year  ended  in  1944, 
estimated  number  of  full-time  classroom  teachers  and 
total  certificated  personnel. 

table  5 

Weighted  Median  Salaries  of  Classroom  Teachers  for  the 
School  Year  1943-44,  Estimated  Number  of  Full-time 
Classroom  Teachers  and  Total  Certificated  Personnel 

Estimated  Number  Weighted  Median 


Total 

of  Full-time 

Salaries  of 

Class  of 

Certificated 

Classroom 

Classroom  Teachers 

District 

Personnel 

Teachers* 

(in  dollars) 

First  .... 

10,097 

8,500 

3-o>  9 

Second 

7,818 

7,000 

2,271 

Third  . . . 

19.363 

17,400 

1,868 

Fourth 

22,869 

10 

C 

bo 

0 

1,510 

60,147 

53,70° 

♦Weighted  median  salary  (all  classroom  teachers)  31,964. 
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Inspection  of  Table  5 shows  that  the  weighted  median 
salaries  range  from  $1,510  for  classroom  teachers  in 
fourth  class  districts  to  $3,019  for  classroom  teachers  in 
hrst  class  districts.  The  weighted  median  salaries  of  all 

o 

classroom  teachers  in  all  classes  of  school  districts  is 
$1,964.  This  means  that  approximately  26,850  of  the 
53,7000  full-time  classroom  teachers  received  salaries  ol 
less  than  $1,964. 

In  view  of  recent  legislative  policy  expressed  by  Act 
329.  Session  of  1943,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  changes 
in  the  relationships  among  salary  levels  prevailing  in 
different  classes  of  school  districts.  Table  6,  below,  facili- 
tates such  comparison. 

table  6 

■Weighted  Median  Salaries  of  Fourth,  Third  and  Second 

Class  School  Districts  as  Fractions  of  Weighted  Median 

Salaries  in  First  Class  Districts 

Table  6 should  be  read  as  follows:  during  the  school 
year  ended  in  1934,  the  weighted  median  salary  of 
teachers  employed  by  second  class  districts  was  72.9%  of 
the  weighted  median  salary  of  teachers  in  hrst  class  dis- 
tricts. The  average  salary  of  teachers  in  third  class  dis- 
tricts was  57-8%  of  the  average  salary  of  teachers  in  hrst 
class  districts.  The  average  salary  of  teachers  in  fourth 
class  districts  was  but  39.1%  of  the  average  salary  of 
teachers  in  hrst  class  districts. 

Inspection  of  the  second  and  last  columns  of  Table  6 
shows  that  whereas  the  relation  between  salaries  in  third 
and  second  class  districts  to  salaries  in  hrst  class  districts 
was  approximately  the  same  during  the  school  years  end- 
ing  in  1934  and  1944,  the  relative  salary  position  of 
teachers  in  fourth  class  districts  improved  considerably 
ovet  the  period  under  consideration.  In  1934,  salaries  in 
fourth  class  districts  were  39. \°JQ  of  the  salaries  in  hrst 
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class  districts,  but  by  1944  they  amounted  to  50%  of 
salaries  paid  in  first  class  districts. 

Though  the  relative  salary  position  of  teachers  em- 
ployed by  different  classes  of  districts  is  of  importance, 
the  relative  position  of  teachers  as  a group  in  the  com- 
munity at  large  is  equally  significant. 

Large  salary  differentials  which  are  not  compensated 
for  by  differences  in  cost  of  living  and  pupil  load  en- 
courage the  migration  of  superior  teachers  from  lower 
paying  districts  to  districts  offering  better  salaries.  Such 
migration  tends  to  produce  inequality  of  educational 
opportunities. 

Again,  a substantial  differential  between  the  economic 
position  of  teachers  as  a group  and  the  community  as  a 
whole  tends  to  deprive  the  public  schools  of  superior 
talent. 

The  relative  economic  position  of  teachers  may  be  ap- 
proximated by  expressing  average  salaries  of  teachers  as 
fractions  of  estimated  per  family  income. 

For  selected  years,  the  weighted  average' salary  of  all 
teachers,  the  estimated  per  family  income  of  Pennsyl- 
vanians, exclusive  of  investment  income,  and  the  ratios: 
average  salary  to  estimated  per  family  income  are  shown 
in  Table  7,  (See  opposite  page). 


Class  of 

Fractions 

for  School 

Years  Ended 

in: 

District 

'934 

'937 

1940 

1944 

First  

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

Second 

.729 

.766 

•784 

•752 

Third  .... 

•578 

•592 

.601 

.619 

Fourth 

•391 

■387 

•397 

.500 

Table  7 indicates  that,  in  the  depression  year  of  1933- 
34,  teachers  as  a group  were  about  20%  better  off  than 
the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  community  as  a whole. 
In  1936-37,  a year  of  relatively  high  income  levels,  the 
teachers  were  about  11%  below  the  level  of  the  com- 
munity as  a whole.  In  1941-42,  a year  of  exceptional 
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income  levels,  the  economic  level  of  teachers  as  a group 
was  32%  below  the  level  of  the  larger  community. 

In  interpreting  these  percentages,  a number  of  factors 
must  be  remembered.  In  the  hrst  place,  both  numerator 
and  denominator  represent  statistical  estimations.  Hence, 
any  inference  drawn  from  an  analysis  of  the  fractions 
cannot  be  applied  to  specific  individuals  but  must  be  con- 
fined to  groups  of  individuals.  Second,  the  numerator- 
weighted  average  salary  of  all  classroom  teachers— does  not 
fully  describe  the  average  income  position  of  teachers. 
Many  teachers  supplement  their  earnings  as  teachers  by 
working  in  stores,  in  factories  and  on  farms  after  hours 
and  during  vacation  periods. 

table  7 

Weighted  Teachers’  Average  Salaries,  Estimated  Per 
Family  Income  (Exclusive  of  Investment  Income)  and 
Ratios:  Salaries  to  Estimated  Per  Family  Income 


Years 

1 933-34 

1936-37 

1941-42 

Per  Family  Income  

$1,145 

$L73‘ 

$2,389 

Weighted  Average  Salaries  

$*-377 

? 1.547 

$1,642 

Ratio:  Salaries  to  per  Family  Income  . . 

1.203 

•«94 

.687 

However,  it  is  believed  that  the  data  are  sufficiently 
reliable  to  serve  as  approximate,  though  not  exact  indi- 
cators, of  the  relative  economic  position  of  the  teacher  in 
the  community. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  figures  and  other  relevant 
data,  the  members  of  the  School  Commission  conclude 
that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  community,  as  expressed 
by  the  action  of  both  the  General  Assembly  and  local 
school  boards  to  stabilize  the  economic  position  of  the 
teacher  somewhat  below  the  level  of  the  community  as  a 
whole.  In  periods  of  economic  distress  the  teacher  tends 
to  rise  slightly  above  the  economic  level  of  the 
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community.  In  periods  of  relative  prosperity,  he  tends 
to  fall  considerably  below  it.  • 

In  attempting  any  overall  evaluation  of  the  relative 
position  of  the  teacher  in  the  community,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  teacher,  unlike  most  other  members  of 
the  community  has  a working  year  of  but  nine  or  ten 
months.  In  addition,  he  enjoys  the  benefits  of  a State 
old-age  retirement  system.  Moreover,  unlike  many  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  he  has  a high  degree  of  job  security. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  many 
teachers  have  spent  a considerable  period  of  time  in  study 
prior  to  their  entry  into  the  school  system.  The  long  and 
constantly  increasing  compulsory  preparation  period  is 
reflected  by  the  fact  that  today  about  50.9%  of  the 
teachers  of  Pennsylvania  have  completed  at  least  four 
years  of  college,  whereas  an  estimated  2.4%  of  the  gen- 
eral population  of  the  Commonwealth  is  in  this  category. 
Again,  the  increase  in  the  length  of  the  preparation 
period  is  reflected  by  the  fact  that  in  1920-21,  only  7.7 % 
of  Pennsylvania’s  teachers  had  college  certificates,  whereas 
by  1943-44  that  percentage  had  risen  to  50.9.- 

Not  all  of  the  above  mentioned  factors  are  priced  in 
the  market  place.  Nevertheless  they  represent  valuable 
considerations  which  must  not  be  overlooked  when 
evaluating  the  position  of  the  teacher  in  the  community. 
There  is  evidence  that  teachers,  among  others,  are  aware 
that  some  of  the  non-monetary  advantages  which  they 
enjoy  are  often  the  equivalent  of  the  differentials  between 
teachers’  salaries  and  the  monetary  compensation  received 
by  others. 

Number  of  Years  of  Service  Rendered  by  Teachers 
The  members  of  the  School  Commission  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  changes  in  the  number  of  years  of 
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service  rendered  by  teachers  employed  by  different  school 
districts  is  an  index  of  the  teacher’s  own  evaluation  of 
the  nonmonetary  advantages  associated  with  his  calling 
and  the  alternative  opportunities  available  to  him.  One 
would  expect  that  if  the  years  of  service  rendered  by  the 
average  teacher  increase  over  time,  the  average  teacher 
prefers  teaching  to  other  types  of  employment,  though 
they  may  be  financially  more  remunerative. 

Table  8 below,  shows  the  median  number  of  years 
of  service  rendered  by  teachers  employed  by  different 
classes  of  school  districts  for  the  period  1932-41. 

table  8 

Median  Number  of  Years  of  Service  of  Teachers  Em- 
ployed by  Different  Classes  of  School  Districts  and 
Total  Number  of  Teachers  Actually  Employed,  1932-41 


Median  Number  of  Years 

1 of  Service 

in 

Total 

Different 

Classes  of 

Districts 

Number 

School 

Actually 

Year 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

All 

Employed 

Ending 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Districts 

Teachers 

(0 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

• 932 

14.98 

10.76 

8-55 

7.01 

Q.O  1 

63,645 

>933 

15-89 

11.48 

8.76 

7.42 

9-38 

62,885 

'934 

1G.68 

12.46 

9-38 

7.60 

9.81 

61,964 

'935 

16.97 

12.77 

9-67 

7-89 

10.26 

62,324 

•93*> 

17.60 

13.40 

10.13 

8.10 

10.80 

62.804  . 

'937 

18.16 

13-91 

10.80 

8.25 

1 ' -33 

63-309 

'938 

1 8.65 

14-39 

1 1.22 

8-57 

‘ n-79 

64,043 

'939 

1930 

14.96 

ll.Bl 

9.08 

12.33 

63.977 

1941 

20.15 

16.95 

1 3.02 

10.42 

•3-65 

63.257 

Inspection 

of  Table 

8,  col. 

6 shot  vs 

that  the 

median 

number  of  years  of  service  rendered  by  all  teachers  in- 
creased from  9.01  in  1932  to  13.65  in  1941. 

As  regards  different  classes  of  districts,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  median  number  of  years  of  service  ren- 
dered increased  as  follows:  (1)  first  class  districts  from 
14.98  to  20.15,  (2)  second  class  districts  from  10.76  to 
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16.95,  (3)  third  class  districts  from  8.55  to  13.02  and 
(4)  fourth  class  districts  from  7.01  to  10.42. 

The  major  factors  responsible  for  the  increase  in 
median  years  of  service  rendered  are:  (1)  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  younger  people  to  enter  t lie  school 
system,  and  (2)  unwillingness  of  teachers  with  several 
years  of  service  to  leave  the  school  system,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  their  salary  levels  are  below  the  earned  income 
levels  of  the  community  as  a whole. 

In  addition,  the  data  in  Table  8 shows  that  teachers 
in  the  larger  districts  have  more  years  of  service  to  their 
credit  than  teachers  in  the  smaller  districts.  The  differ- 
ence in  years  of  service  of  teachers  in  different  types  of 
districts  is  apparently  due  in  part  to  the  observed 
salary  differentials.  However,  other  factors  such  as 
more  pleasant  working  conditions,  a preference  for 
urban  pattern  of  living  and  an  improvement  in  the 
chances  for  advancement  play  their  part. 

Whatever  the  relative  importance  of  these  factors,  it 
may  be  noted  that,  at  present,  there  are  no  significant 
differences,  in  either  preparation  or  certification  which 
might  bar  the  majority  of  teachers  from  moving  from 
small  to  larger  districts. 

For  instance,  in  1943,  the  percentages  of  teachers  with 
• college  certificates,  employed  by  different  classes  of  school 
districts  are  as  follows:3 

First  Class  Districts:  47.4% 

Second  Class  Districts:  59.3% 

Third  Class  Districts:  60.6% 

Fourth  Class  Districts:  45.4 % 

All  Districts:  50.9% 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  members  of  the  School  Com- 
mission that  the  movement  of  large  numbers  of  teachers 


3 See,  Klonower,  op.  cit.,  p.  105. 
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from  lower  salary  districts  to  higher  salary  districts  is 
undesirable  and  that  it  should  be  the  objective  of  long 
range  legislative  policy  to  eliminate  unwarranted  salary 
differentials  which  are  in  part  responsible  for  the  con- 
dition observed. 


Section  II:  Average  Salaries  of  Teachers  and  the  School 
Commission’s  State  School  Subsidy  Plan 

Though  under  the  Commission’s  State  School  Subsidy 
Plan,  local  school  districts  would  be  reimbursed  on  the 
basis  of  variable  fractions  of  current  expense  costs,  a prac- 
tical reimbursement  plan  must  take  full  cognizance  of  in- 
structional and  supervisory  salaries  if  the  plan  is  not  to  im- 
pose undue  hardships  upon  school  districts  and  local 
taxpayers. 

It  is  with  a view  of  determining  the  salary  schedules 
which  are  feasible  under  the  Commission’s  reimburse- 
ment plan,  providing  for  a maximum  subsidy  of  $1,700, 
a minimum  subsidy  of  $600,  a computation  millagp  of 
.005  and  a pupil-teacher  ratio  of  28, 4 that  the  School 
Commission  submits  several  sets  of  data. 

Average  (weighted  medians)  Salaries,  1943-44  and  Local 
Real  Estate  Tax  Rates  Required  to  Finance  Average 
Salaries  in  Different  Classes  of  and  Differently  Cir- 
cumstanced School  Districts 

Table  9 exhibits  the  real  estate  tax  rates  in  terms  of 
assessed  valuations  of  taxable  property  as  determined  for 
county  tax  purposes,  which  school  districts  in  different 
classifications  with  different  assessed  valuations  per  teacher 
must  levy  to  pay  the  difference  between  1943-44  average 
t salaries  ($1,510  in  fourth  class  districts,  $i,868  in  third 
class  districts,  $2,271  in  second  class  districts,  $3,019  in 
first  districts)  and  average  State  subsidies  made  available 
on  account  of  instruction  under  present  procedures. 

Table  9 should  be  read  as  follows:  to  pay  the  dif- 
ference between  the  average  State  subsidy  for  teachers’ 

4 For  details  see,  The  School  Commission,  “The  Distribution  of  State 
School  Subsidies,”  Report  I,  January,  1915,  Section  lit. 
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salaries  and  the  average  salary  prevailing  in  fourth  class 
districts  in  1943-44,  a fourth  class  district  with  an  assessed 
valuation  per  teacher  of  $20,000  had  to  levy  15.95  mills 
upon  taxable  real  estate  as  assessed  for  county  purposes 
in  1943-44.  Districts  with  valuations  of  less  than  $20,000 
employed  an  estimated  2.63%  of  the  60,147  teachers  and 
supervisors  employed  by  all  school  districts.  Again,  in 
order  to  pay  the  difference  between  the  average  State 
subsidy  for  teachers’  salaries  and  the  average  salary  pre- 
vailing in  third  class  districts  in  1943-44,  a third  class  dis- 
trict with  an  assessed  valuation  per  teacher  of  $40,000  had 
to  levy  21.70  mills  upon  taxable  real  estate.  School  dis- 
tricts with  assessed  valuations  per  teacher  of  less  than 
$40,000  employed  an  estimated  17.30 % of  all  teachers  and 
supervisors  employed  by  all  school  districts. 


table  g 

Local  Real  Estate  Tax  Rates  Necessary  to  Finance  Differ- 
ences Between  Present  Subsidies  (Including  Cost  of 


Living 

Increase) 

and  1943-44  Av 

erage  Salaries 

Assessed 

Local  Real  Estate  Tax  Rates  (in 
mills)  Necessary  to  Finance  Differences 

Estimated 
Percentages 
of  Teaching 
Units  (all 

Valuation 

Between 

State  Subsidies  and  Average 

Districts): 

per 

Salaries 

(by  Classes 

of  School 

Districts) 

Valuation 

Teacher 
(in  dollars) 

Fourth 

Third 

Second 

First 

per  Teacher 
Less  than: 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

20,000 

15-95 

2.63 

40,000 

7-98 

21.70 

17.30 

60,000 

7-58 

16.97 

33-39 

80,000 

5-69 

12.72 

45-5° 

99-999 

4-55 

10.18 

100,001 

5.81 

13.18 

1 7 -7 1 

56. 1 8 

150,000 

3-§7 

8-79 

11.81 

72.20 

200,000 

2.91 

6-59 

8.86 

80.26 

250,000 

2.32 

5-27 

7.08 

81.54 

300,000 

' -94 

4-39 

5-90 

8.56 

82.13 

Inspection  of  cols.  2,  3 

and  4 

show  that 

differently 

circumstanced  school  districts  in  the  same  classification 
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had  to  levy  widely  different  local  real  estate  tax  rates  in 
1943‘44  to  finance  their  share  of  the  average  salary  of  a 
teacher.  For  instance,  a fourth  class  district  with  $20,000 
of  assessed  valuation  per  teacher  had- to  levy  15.95  mills 
for  the  purpose  in  hand.  A fourth  class  district  with 
$300,000  assessed  valuation  per  teacher,  however,  had  to 
levy  but  1.94  mills.  Both  the  poorest  and  the  richest  dis- 
tricts of  the  Commonwealth  are  fourth  class  districts.  A 
third  class  district  with  $40,000  of  assessed  valuation  per 
teacher  had  to  levy  21.70  mills  to  pay  its  share  of  the 
average  salary  of  a teacher.  But  a third  class  district  with 
$300,000  assessed  valuation  per  teacher  had  to  levy  only 
4.39  mills. 

Comparison  of  cols.  2,  3,  4 and  5 shows  that  the  larger 
a school  district,  the  higher  the  tax  rate  which  it  had  to 
levy  to  pay  its  share  of  the  1943-44  average  salary  of  a 
teacher.  For  example,  a fourth  class  district  with  an 
assessed  valuation  per  teacher  of  $100,001  had  to  levy 
5.81  mills.  However,  third  and  second  class  districts  with 
valuations  of  $100,001  per  teacher  had  to  levy  13.18  mills 
and  17.71  mills  respectively. 

When  evaluating  the  millage  shown  in  Table  9,  it 
should  be  remembered  constantly  that  the  financing  of 
the  local  share  of  a teacher’s  average  salary  is  but  a frac- 
tional part  of  total  local  expenses.  Taking  the  State  as  a 
whole,  in  the  average  year,  salaries  of  teachers  and  super- 
visors constitute  approximately  50%  of  total  school  ex- 
penses. This  means,  of  course,  that  over-all  school  tax 
rates  in  differently  circumstanced  school  districts  must  be 
considerably  higher  than  the  millages  shown  in  Table  9. 

Table  10,  below,  shows  the  local  millages  which  would 
have  to  be  imposed  by  differently  circumstanced  school 
districts  to  pay  their  share  of  alternative  minimum 
salaries  if  the  Commission’s  State  School  Subsidy  Plan 
were  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  General  Assembly. 
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TABLE  1 O 

Local  Real  Estate  Tax  Rates  (in  mills)  Required  to 
Finance  Local  Share  of  Alternative  Minimum  Salaries 
Under  School  Commission’s  Reimbursement  Plan 


Assessed  Alternative  Minimum  Salaries  and  Tax  Rates 

Valuation  to  Finance  Local  Share 


per  Teacher 

$ 1 ,400 

f 1 ,500 

$ 1 ,600 

$1,700  $1 

i ,800 

$1,900 

$2 .000 

(>) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

$ 20,000 

M* 

M 

0 

5.00 

10.00 

15.00 

20.00 

40,000 

M 

0 

2.50 

5.00 

7-50 

10.00 

12.50 

60,000 

0 

1.67 

3-33 

5.00 

6.67 

8-33 

10.00 

80,000 

1.25 

2.50 

3-75 

5.00 

6.25 

7-50 

8-75 

100,000 

2.00 

3.00 

4.00 

5.00 

6.00 

7.00 

8.00 

150.000 

3.00 

3-67 

4-33 

5.00 

5-67 

6-33 

7.00 

200,000 

3-5° 

4.00 

4.50 

5.00 

5-5° 

6.00 

6.5° 

300,000 

2.67 

3.00 

3-33 

3-67 

4.00 

4-33 

4.67 

*M  indicates 
cquirements. 

district 

t would 

have  a 

margin  over  and  above 

salary 

Table  10 

should  be 

read  as 

follows: 

if 

the  Commis- 

sion’s  Reimbursement.  Plan,  providing  for  a maximum 
subsidy  of  $1,700,  a minimum  subsidy  of  $600  and  a 
computation  millage  of  .005  were  favorably  acted  upon 
by  the  General  Assembly,  and  if  a minimum  salarv  of 
$1,400  (col.  2)  were  stipulated  by  law,  a school  district 
with  a $20,000  valuable  per  teacher  would  not  have  to 
levy  any  millage  in  order  to  pay  a salary  of  $1,400  per 
teacher.  In  fact,  such  a school  district  would  have  a 
margin  (M)  of  $200.00  per  teaching  unit,  which  could  be 
applied  to  the  financing  of  other  school  costs.  However, 
if  a minimum  salary  of  $1,700  (col.  5)  should  be  stipu- 
lated by  law,  any  school  district  with  a valuation  of 
$20,000  per  teaching  unit  would  have  to  levy  five  mills  to 
pay  the  salary  in  question.  Again,  if  a salary  of  $2,000 
should  he  stipulated  by  law,  a school  district  in  the 
category  in  question  would  have  to  levy  20  mills  (col.  8) 
to  pay  its  share  toward  the  financing  of  the  salary. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  pointed  out  again,  that 
to  say  a given  millage  will  finance  the  difference  between 
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the  maximum  subsidy  and  alternative  salaries  does  not 
mean  that  the  millage  in  question  will  suffice  to  finance  all 
the  activities  of  local  schools. 

An  illustration  will  help  to  clarify  the  matter.  Under 
the  Commission's  Plan,  a $60,000  district  would  have  to 
levy  1.67  mills  to  finance  a salary  of  $1,500.  In  the  past 
salary  costs  have  been  approximately  50%  of  total  school 
expenditures.  This  means,  of  course,  that  the  district  in 
question  would  have  to  raise  another  $1,500  to  finance  all 
the  operations  of  its  schools.  Dividing  $1,500  by  $60,000 
(the  district’s  valuation  per  teacher)  a millage  of  25  is 
obtained.  In  other  words,  the  district  in  question  would 
have  to  levj'  25  mills  plus  1.65  mills  or  a total  of  26.65 
mills  upon  taxable  property,  typically  assessed  at  varying 
fractions  of  market  value. 

It  should  be  realized,  however,  that  not  all  districts 
allot  50%  of  their  total  expenditures  to  salaries.  The  per- 
centage used  in  the  illustration  is  an  unweighted  average 
which  conceals  a multitude  of  variations. 

Given  prudent  management  and  enlarged  attendance 
areas,  districts  can  increase  the  fraction:  salary  cost  to  total 
expenses,  by  reducing  allocations  to  the  maintenance, 
operation  and  general  control  accounts. 

In  addition,  the  over-all  millages  required  to  operate  the 
public  schools  can  be  reduced  by  approximately  20%  by 
the  imposition  of  the  maximum  per  capita  tax  of  $5.00 
permitted  by  law,  provided  collection  percentages  are 
average. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  Reports  I and  II,  the  col- 
lection record  for  the  per  capita  tax  is  exceedingly  spotty. 
The  unsatisfactory  record  of  the  tax  is  in  large  measure 
due  to  the  reluctance  of  tax  collectors  to  enforce  collection 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  as  well  as 
the  ill-advised  generosity  of  local  boards  with  respect  to 
exoneration  of  tax  collectors. 
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To  assure  both  reduction  of  real  estate  taxes  and  the 
improvement  of  salaries  of  the  lowest  paid  teachers,  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  School  Commission  recom- 
mend to  the  General  Assembly  that  it  change  the  form  of 
the  present  per  capita  school  tax  by  legislation  stipulating 
that:  (1)  all  school  districts,  regardless  of  classification 
impose  a tax  of  $10.00  upon  every  gainfully  employed 
person,  (2)  the  County  Treasurer  collect  the  tax  from 
every  self-employed  person  and  (3)  in  the  case  of  em- 
ployed persons,  it  shall  be  mandatory  upon  employers  to 
withhold  the  tax  in  equal  installments,  the  employer  to 
remit  the  amount  of  tax  withheld  from  wages  and  salaries 
to  the  County  Treasurer,  in  the  case  of  taxes  withheld 
from  taxpayers  who  are  not  residents  of  the  county,  the 
County  Treasurer  shall  transfer  the  monies  remitted  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  county  in  which  the  taxpayer  resides. 

As  regards  the  distribution  of  the  monies  collected  by 
the  County  Treasurer,  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission  recommend  that  the  General  Assembly 
direct:  (1)  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to 
furnish  annually  to  each  County  Treasurer  a statement 
showing,  for  each  school  district  within  a given  county, 
the  fraction:  number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  member- 
ship for  whose  maintenance  in  some  public  school  the 
district  is  financially  responsible  divided  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  average  daily  membership  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  school  districts  located  within  the  county, 
(2)  the  County  Treasurer  to  distribute  annually  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  school  tax  upon  gainfully  employed  persons 
among  the  school  districts  of  the  county  in  accordance 
with  the  fraction  certified  to  him  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  School  Commission  that  the  net  additional  yield  of 
the  gainfully  employed  persons’  tax,  together  with  the 
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additional  State  appropriation  for  instructional  purposes 
recommended  in  Report  I will  facilitate  a reduction  of 
real  estate  taxes  and  improvement  in  the  salaries  of 
teachers. 

As  regards  changes  iit  mandated  minimum  salary  sched- 
ules, the  members  of  the  School  Commission  wish  to 
submit  the  following  precepts  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Members  of  the  General  Assembly: 

(1)  it  should  be  the  objective  of  long  range  legis- 
lative policy  to  establish  one  minimum  salary  sched- 
ule for  all  teachers  in  all  classes  of  school  districts, 

(2)  no  increments  should  be  mandated  for 
teachers  serving  their  probationary  periods, 

(3)  entry  salaries  and  increments  should  be  re- 
garded as  legislative  minimum  guarantees  and  school 
districts  should  be  encouraged  and  enabled  to  go 
beyond  the  minimum  guarantees  for  the  purpose  of 
rewarding  and  holding  exceptional  teachers, 

(4)  the  mandated  salary  schedule,  including  in- 
crements, should  not  be  so  high  as  to  prohibit  local 
school  boards,  laboring  under  the  handicap  of  lim- 
ited local  capacity,  from  recognizing  exceptional 
merit  by  means  of  voluntary  salary  increases, 

(5)  the  teacher's  wages  should  be  adequate,  fairly 
compensate  him  for  services  rendered  and,  when 
averaged  over  the  years,  should  guarantee  him  a 
decent  standard  of  living. 


In  justification  of  these  precepts  of  long  range  legis- 
lative policy,  the  Commission  wishes  to  submit  some  per- 
tinent considerations. 

As  pointed  out  previously,  the  average  salary  of  teach- 
ers in  first  class  districts  is  approximately  100%  higher 
than  the  average  salary  in  fourth  class  districts.  The 
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available  evidence  indicates  that,  small  isolated  settle- 
ments aside,  cost  ol  living  differentials  do  not  normally 
exceed  10%.  However,  regardless  of  the  magnitude  of 
. cost  of  living  differentials,  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission  believe  that  it  should  not  be  the 
policy  of  the  General  Assembly  to  compensate  districts 
for  any  cost  of  living  differentials.  To  say  that  the  cost 
of  living  is  high  is  but  to  say  that  the  miscellaneous 
goods  and  services  purchased  by  men  and  women  in  the 
market  are  high.  To  say  that  prices  are  high  is  but  to 
say  that  the  values  of  taxable  property  are  high.  Hence 
any  cost  of  living  differentials  should  be  locally  com- 
pensated for  if  local  authorities  elect  to  do  so. 

The  probationary  period  of  two  years  provided  for  by 
the  School  Code  was  planned  to  afford  teachers  an  op- 
portunity to  prove  themselves  and  to  protect  the  com- 
munity against  unqualified  personnel.  If  the  Members 
of  the  General  Assembly  are  of  the  opinion  that  two 
years  are  required  to  evaluate  the  teacher,  they  should 
not  make  it  compulsory  for  any  district  to  pay  such 
probationer  any  increments. 

Again,  the  members  of  the  Commission  are  convinced 
that  no  organization  can  endure  and  render  effective 
and  efficient  service  unless  the  exceptionally  meritorious 
members  of  that  organization  can  look  forward  to  pecu- 
niary rewards  commensurate  with  their  exceptional 
merits.  The  directors  of  the  school  districts  in 
this  Commonwealth  should  be  placed  in  a financial 
position  that  would  make  it  possible  for  conscientious 
directors  to  give  additional  cash  where  such  cash  is  due. 

There  should  be  no  question  among  fair-minded  men, 
that  teachers,  like  other  citizens  should  be  adequately 
compensated  for  services  rendered.  There  might  be  some 
question  in  the  minds  of  some  men  regarding  the  desira- 
bility of  stabilizing  the  economic  position  of  teachers— 
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that  good  times  or  bad,  the  community  should  maintain 
the  teacher  in  a relatively  stable  position.  So  far,  the 
community  at  large  has  been  unable  to  control  the  ups 
and  downs  of  economic  affairs.  The  abrupt- changes  in- 
levels  of  economic  well-being  which  the  general  com- 
munity suffers  do  not  constitute  an  argument  against 
communal  underwriting  of  the  economic  lot  of  the 
teacher.  Folklore  notwithstanding,  we  must  realize  that 
the  tastes,  interests  and  aptitudes  of  men  exhibit  a charm- 
ingly varied  pattern.  In  the  mass,  teachers  are  fond  of 
security,  stability  and  everlasting  serenity.  It  is  believed 
that  the  community  at  large  will  obtain  better  teaching 
services  if  its  members  help  teachers  to  realize  these 
values. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  present  world  conflagration  with  its  concom- 
mitant  of  unsettled  prices  and  an  unsettled  future  makes 
it  impossible,  at  this  time,  to  establish  a minimum  salary 
schedule  that  wi  1 1 prove  adequate  in  the  years  to  come. 

Again,  the  members  of  the  School  Commission  feel 
that  adequate  wages  presuppose  adequate  services. 
Teachers’  qualifications  and  competence  aside,  unjustifi- 
ably low  pupil-teacher  ratios  in  some  schools  suggest  that 
not  all  teachers  are  afforded  an  opportunity  to  carry 
adequate  pupil  loads. 

Any  adjustment  in  so  basic  a matter  as'  teachers’ 
salaries,  which  affects  directly  the  economic  position  of 
more  than  sixty  thousand  Pennsylvanians,  must  give  rec- 
ognition to  past  conditions,  inequitable  and  unjustifiable 
though  they  may  have  been. 

To  facilitate  the  employment  and  retention  of  good 
teachers  in  all  classes  of  school  districts,  to  lessen  unjusti- 
fiable differentials  between  the  salaries  of  elementary 
teachers  and  to  assure  excellent  elementary  teachers  in 
third  and  fourth  class  districts  of  more  adequate  remunera- 
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tion,  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  School  Commis- 
sion recommends  to  the  General  Assembly  that  legislation 
be  enacted  providing  that:  (1)  all  teachers  be  rated  an- 
nually by  reference  to  a point  system,  (2)  the  size  of  the 
annual  mandated  minimum  increments  payable  to  a 
teacher  be  made  to  depend  upon  his  efficiency  rating:  and 
(3)  one  single  salary  schedule  be  established  for  third  and 
fourth  class  districts,  such  schedule  to  apply  to  both 
elementary  and  secondary  teachers. 

Specifically,  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  School 
Commission  recommends  that  the  General  Assembly  di- 
rect the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  estab- 
lish an  efficiency  rating  system,  by  reference  to  which  the 
services  of  all  certified  personnel  in  all  classes  of  school 
districts  are  to  be  evaluated  once  annually. 

The  efficiency  rating  system  shall  be  a point  system, 
assigning  a maximum  number  of  points  to  such  charac- 
teristics of  a teacher  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, bear  pertinently  upon  his  efficiency;  provided, 
however,  that  no  credit  points  are  to  be  given  for  the 
teachers  formal  or  scholastic  education.  The  total  num- 
ber of  points  assignable  to  any  teacher  shall  be  100. 

It  shall  be  mandatory  upon  principals  to  rate  all 
teachers  under  their  jurisdiction,  once  annually,  on  the 
basis  of  the  rating  system  established  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction.  The  ratings  made  by  prin- 
cipals shall  be  reviewed  and,  if  the  facts  warrant  such 
action,  revised  by  county  or  district  superintendents  of 
proper  jurisdiction.  In  the  event  that  principals  and 
superintendents  fail  to  agree  upon  the  efficiency  rating 
of  a teacher  the  case  shall  be  referred  for  final  determina- 
tion to  the  board  of  school  directors  employing  the 
teacher.  Similarly,  any  teacher  aggrieved  by  the  rating 
of  his  principals  as  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  county 
or  district  superintendent,  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal 
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to  the  board  of  school  directors  or  board  of  education 
which  employs  him.  The  decision  of  the  Board  shall 
be  final. 

Teachers  earning  less  than  sixty  credit  points  in  any 
one  year  shall  not  be  entitled  to  an  increment  during  that 
year.  Teachers  earning  between  sixty  and  up  to,  but  not 
including  ninety  credit  points  in  any  one  year  shall  be 
entitled  to  one-half  increment.  Teachers  earning  ninety 
credit  points  or  more  shall  be  entitled  to  the  full  in- 
crement. 

As  regards  changes  in  mandated  minimum  entry 
salaries  and  mandated  minimum  increments,  the  majority 
of  the  School  Commission  recommends: 

(i)  First  Class  Districts: 

(a)  increase  the  minimum  entry  salary  of  an  elemen- 
tary teacher  from  $1,200  to  $1,400,  and  provide  for 
ten  annual  increments  of  $115  each;  the  full  in- 
crement of  $115  to  be  payable  to  a teacher  who 
earned  ninety  or  more  credit  points,  and  one-half 
of  the  increment  to  be  payable  to  a teacher  who  has 
earned  between  sixty  and  ninety  credit  points. 

(b)  increase  the  minimum  entry  salary  of  junior 
high  school  teachers  from  $1,800  to  $2,000,  and  pro- 
vide for  ten  annual  increments  of  $100  each;  the 
full  increment  of  $100  to  be  payable  to  a teacher  who 
earned  ninety  or  more  credit  points,  and  one-half  of 
the  increment  to  be  payable  to  a teacher  who  has 
earned  between  sixty  and  ninety  credit  points. 

(c)  high  school  teachers,  increase  the  minimum  entry 
salary  from  $1,800  to  $2,000,  and  provide  for  ten  an- 
nual increments  of  $140  each;  the  full  increment  of 
$140  to  be  payable  to  a teacher  who  earned  ninety  or 
more  credit  points,  and  one-half  of  the  increment  to 
be  payable  to  a teacher  who  has  earned  between  sixty 
and  ninety  credit  points. 
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(d)  supervisors,  increase  the  minimum  entry  salary 
from  $1,800  to  $2,000,  and  provide  for  ten  annual 
increments  of  $100  each;  the  full  increment  of  $100 
to  be  payable  to  a supervisor  who  earned  ninety  or 
more  credit  points,  and  one-half  of  the  increment 
to  be  payable  to  a supervisor  who  has  earned  between 
sixty  and  ninety  credit  points. 

(e)  elementary  principals,  increase  the  minimum 
entry  salary  from  $2,100  to  $2,250,  and  provide  for 
ten  annual  increments  of  $175  each. 

(f)  retain  the  minimum  entry  salary  of  $4,000  for 
high  school  principals,  but  provide  for  ten  annual 
increments  of  $100  each. 

(2)  Second  Class  Districts: 

(a)  increase  the  minimum  entry  salary  of  elementary 
teachers  from  $1,000  to  $1,400,  and  provide  for  six 
annual  increments  of  $100  each;  the  full  increment 
of  $100  to  be  payable  to  a teacher  who  earned  ninety 
or  more  credit  points,  and  one-half  of  the  increment 
to  be  payable  to  a teacher  who  has  earned  between 
sixty  and  ninety  credit  points. 

(b)  high  school  teachers,  increase  the  minimum  entry 
salary  from  $1,400  to  $1,600,  and  provide  for  eight 
annual  increments  of  $100  each;  the  full  increment 
of  $100  to  be  payable  to  a teacher  who  earned  ninety 
or  more  credit  points,  and  one-half  of  the  increment 
to  be  payable  to  a teacher  who  has  earned  between 
sixty  and  ninety  credit  points. 

(c)  supervisors,  increase  the  minimum  entry  salary 
from  $1,400  to  $1,600,  and  provide  for  eight  annual 
increments  of  $100  each;  the  full  increment  of  $100 
to  be  payable  to  a supervisor  who  earned  ninety  or 
more  credit  points,  and  one-half  of  the  increment  to 
be  payable  to  a supervisor  who  has  earned  between 
sixty  and  ninety  credit  points. 
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(d)  elementary  principals,  increase  the  minimum 
entry  salary  from  $1,600  to  $1,800,  and  provide  for 
eight  annual  increments  of  $100  each. 

(e)  high  school  principals,  retain  the  minimum  entry 
salary  of  $3,000,  but  provide  for  eight  increments 
of  $125. 

(f)  district  superintendents,  retain  the  present  salary 
of  $5,000  per  year. 

(3)  Third  Class  Districts: 

(a)  establish  single  salary  schedule  for  botli  elemen- 
tary and  high  school  teachers,  providing  for  a mini- 
mum entry  salary  of  $1,400  and  four  annual  incre- 
ments of  $100  each;  the  full  increment  of  $100  to  be 
payable  to  a teacher  who  earned  ninety  or  more  credit 
points,  and  one-half  of  the  increment  to  be  payable 
to  a teacher  who  has  earned  between  sixty  and 
ninety  credit  points. 

(b)  supervisors,  increase  the  minimum  entry  salary 
from  $1,200  to  $1,500,  and  provide  for  four  in- 
crements of  $100  each;  the  full  increment  of  $100 
to  be  payable  to  a teacher  who  earned  ninety  or  more 
credit  points,  and  one-half  of  the  increment  to  be 
payable  to  a supervisor  who  has  earned  between 
sixty  and  ninety  credit  points. 

(c)  elementary  principals,  increase  the  minimum 
entry  salary  from  $1,400  to  $1,600,  and  provide  for 
four  annual  increments  of  $100  each. 

(d)  high  school  principals,  increase  the  minimum 
entry  salary  from  $2,000  to  $2,100,  and  provide  for 
four  annual  increments  of  $125  each. 

(e)  district  superintendents,  retain  the  present  salary 
schedule  of  $3,500  per  year. 

(4)  Fourth  Class  Districts: 

(a)  establish  a single  salary  schedule  for  elementary 
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and  high  school  teachers,  providing  for  a minimum 
entry  salary  of  $1,400  and  four  annual  increments 
of  $100  each;  the  full  increment  of  $100  to  be  pay- 
able to  a teacher  who  earned  ninety  or  more  credit 
points,  and  one-half  of  the  increment  to  be  payable 
to  a teacher  who  has  earned  between  sixty  and  ninety 
credit  points. 

The  minimum  salary  schedules  recommended  by  the 
majority  of  the  Commission  shall  be  effective  in  the 
school  year  beginning  in  1945,  but  no  teacher  may  re- 
ceive less  than  the  mandated  minimum  salary  including 
mandated  increments  and  the  cost  of  living  increase  to 
which  he  was  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  the  existing 
School  Code  during  the  school  year  ending  in  1945. 

The  above  recommendations  shall  be  incorporated  into 
the  present  schedule  (see  Table  2)  and  the  schedule  so 
modified  shall  be  designated  as  the  “War  Emergency 
Minimum  Salary  Schedule.” 

If  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  General  Assembly,  the 
above  changes  would  produce  the  following  effects: 

(1)  in  third  and  fourth  class  districts,  elementary 
and  secondary  teachers  would  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a 
single  salary  schedule,  which  should  ultimately  be 
established  in  all  classes  of  districts, 

(2)  the  entry  salary  position  of  elementary  teach- 
ers relative  to  the  entry  salary  position  of  secondary 
teachers  would  be  improved  in  all  districts, 

(3)  the  salary  position  of  elementary  teachers 
relative  to  the  salary  position  of  secondary  teachers 
would  be  improved  in  third  and  fourth  class  dis- 
tricts. Elementry  teachers  in  third  class  districts  ac- 
count for  52%  of  classroom  teachers.  In  fourth  class 
districts  they  constitute  approximately  70 °/0  of  class- 
room teachers. 
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The  members  of  the  School  Commission  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  under  the  schedule  recommended  by  the 
majority,  there  will  still  obtain  large  and  un justifiable 
differentials  in  minimum  salaries.  However,  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  School  Commission  are  persuaded 
that  though  these  differentials  are  unjustifiable  on  prin- 
ciple, they  must  be  eliminated  gradually.  After  all,  the 
mandated  minimum  salary  of  an  elementary  teacher  em- 
ployed by  a fourth  class  district  prior  to  1941  ivas  but 
$100.00  per  month  or  $800.00  for  the  mandated  min- 
imum fourth  class  district  school  year  of  eight  months . 
Under  the  minimum  salary  schedule  recommended  by  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  School  Commission,  these 
teachers,  provided  they  are  rated  excellent  will  be  granted 
an  icrease  of  125 % in  mandated  minimum  salaries. 

In  fairness  to  those  members  of  the  School  Commission 
who  do  not  share  the  views  of  the  majority  relative  to 
minimum  salary  schedules,  the  School  Commission  wishes 
to  advise  the  General  Assembly  that  some  of  its  members 
favor  the  legislative  establishment  of  a minimum  entry 
salary  only,  while  others  favor  the  establishment  of 
higher  minimum  entry  salaries  as  well  as  legislative  pro- 
vision for  more  mandated  increments.  All  members  agree 
that  the  ends  of  equity  and  operating  efficiency  would 
have  been  better  served  in  the  past,  if  our  schools  had 
operated  under  a single  minimum  salary  standard  pro- 
viding for  efficiency  rating  of  teachers. 

The  majority  appreciates  the  views  of  the  minority 
members,  who  represent  both  major  parties,  but  after 
extensive  consideration  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  cannot  share  these  views.  The  factors  responsible  for 
a difference  of  opinion  are  as  follows:  majority  and 
minority  members  are  in  agreement  that  school  taxes 
upon  real  estate  should  be  lowered  gradually.  If  this 
view  is  adhered  to,  it  follows  that  the  average  mandated 
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salaries  in  the  economically  less  fortunate  districts  should 
be  below  the  level  of  the  maximum  subsidy  ($1,700, 
under  the  Commission’s  State  School  Subsidy  Distribu- 
tion Plan).  Any  other  course  will  tend  to  increase  tax 
pressure  upon  real  estate  in  school  districts,  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  majority  can  ill  afford  such  pressure. 

The  proposals  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  School 
Commission  call  for  an  increase  in  the  maximum  State 
subsidy  of  $1,700.  An  increase  of  $100.00  in  the  max- 
imum subsidy  would  increase  the  cost  to  the  State  of 
the  Commission’s  reimbursement  plan  by  approximately 
$4,500,000  per  year. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  School  Commis- 
sion do  not  object  to  increases  in  State  appropriations  for 
the  Commonwealth’s  public  schools.  They  believe  that 
every  Commonwealth  dollar  spent  for  the  support  of 
public  schools  is  a dollar  well  spent.  They  are  convinced 
that  State  dollars,  prudently  and  equitably  distributed 
will  help  to  improve  the  educational  opportunities  of 
Pennsylvania  children  and  to  reduce  the  real  estate  tax 
burden  of  Pennsylvania  taxpayers. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  School  Commis- 
sion are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  far  reaching  changes  in 
the  percentage  of  school  costs  to  be  borne  by  the  Com- 
monwealth and  the  relationships  of  teachers’  salaries  in 
different  classes  of  school  districts,  have  been  the  subject 
of  public  discussion.  The  net  additional  cost  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  various  proposals  ranges  from  about 
$45,000,000  per  year  to  approximately  $130,000,000  per 
year. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  School  Commission  that  none  of  these  proposals  are 
feasible  unless  the  General  Assembly  introduces  new 
comprehensive  personal  taxes  such  as  income— or  retail- 
sales-taxes.  Both,  personal  income— and  retail-sales-taxes 
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are  substantial  revenue  producers.  For  instance,  it  it  esti- 
mated that  a retail  sales  tax,  levied  at  a rate  of  two  and 
one-half  per  cent  would  currently  produce  $76,000,000 
per  year. 

The  introduction  of  either  one  of  these  levies,  if  ac- 
companied by  the  abolition  of  both  per  capita  and  oc- 
cupation taxes  would  not  increase  the  tax  burdens  of 
those  Pennsylvanians  who  are  now  subject  to  them  and 
liquidate  their  lawful  obligations.  The  net  addition  of 
State  revenues  produced  by  either  sales  or  personal  in- 
come taxes  would  facilitate  larger  State  school  subsidies, 
further  improve  teachers’  salaries  and  give  relief  to  real 
estate. 

It  is  a settled  conviction  with  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  School  Commission  that  there  should  be  no 
long  range  appropriation  commitments  not  covered  by 
fairly  stable  and  reliable  tax  receipts. 

The  majority  of  the  members  are  aware  that,  over  the 
last  biennium  the  revenues  of  the  Commonwealth’s  Gen- 
eral Fund  exceeded  expenditures  by  $110,735,000.  How- 
ever, they  agree  with  the  Governor  when  he  says:  “Penn- 
sylvania is  now  in  excellent  financial  condition  because  of 
economies  and  of  increased  tax  collections  caused  by  war- 
time business  conditions.  We  must,  however,  make  our 
appropriations  on  a peacetime  return  of  revenue.  ...  I 
do  not  know  of  a more  dangerous  thing  than  a govern- 
mental  surplus.  . . .We  must  remember  that  this  sur- 
plus has  been  accumulated  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, and  these  circumstances  are  not  likely  to  re- 
occur.” 5 6 

5 Message  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  by  Major  General 

Edward  Martin,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  January  2,  1945,  p.  14. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


To  the  Members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Act  278,  Section  2,  Session 
of  1943,  as  amended,  we  submit,  herewith,  Report  IV,  which 
deals  with  the  “Codification  of  the  School  Laws,”  of  this 
Commonwealth. 

Throughout  their  deliberations,  the  members  of  the  School 
Commission  have  been  acutely  conscious  of  the  urgent  need 
for  an  up-to-date,  internally  consistent  and  conveniently  ar- 
ranged codification  of  our  school  laws.  Although  conscious 
of  the  need,  the  Commission  took  no  action  upon  the  matter 
at  hand  during  the  biennium  1943-45,  because  it  was  felt 
that  its  limited  resources  should  be  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a new  school  subsidy  system. 

Upon  acceptance  of  the  Commission’s  subsidy  plan  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1945,  members  of  the  Commission  and 
representatives  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Bureau  discussed 
the  school  law  codification  project.  It  was  agreed  that  Leg- 
islative Reference  Bureau  would  prepare  a redraft  of  existing 
statutes  for  review  by  the  Commission.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  full  Commission,  on  Friday,  June  21,  1946,  the  under- 
signed appointed  a Codification  Committee,  consisting  of 
Senator  Clarence  D.  Becker,  Chairman;  Representative  Her- 
man M.  Modell,  Representative  Fred  P.  Hare,  Jr.,  Senator 
Paul  L.  Wagner,  and  George  Young.  This  committee  re- 
viewed the  proposed  Code  with  the  Legislative  Reference 
Bureau,  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  numerous  private  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions interested  in  the  administration  of  our  public  schools. 
It  is  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Codification  Committee, 
whose  detailed  report  is  attached,  that  the  proposed  Code  in 
no  way  changes  the  substance  of  the  existing  school  law. 
The  Commission  is  in  full  agreement  with  this  conclusion 
of  its  Codification  Committee. 

George  Young,  Chairman 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
January,  1947. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

Mr.  George  Young,  Chairman 
The  School  Commission 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Capitol  Building 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

My  dear  Mr.  Young: 

Pursuant  to  the  Resolution  of  the  full  Commission,  under 
date  of  June  21,  1946,  the  Codification  Committee  submits 
the  attached  report.  The  members  of  the  Committee,  upon 
extensive  review  of  the  proposed  Code,  are  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  document  is  a faithful  reproduction  of  exist- 
ing school  law. 

O * 

The  attached  report  briefly  indicates  the  objectives  of  the 
proposed  codification  as  seen  by  the  members  of  your  Com- 
mittee, lists  the  sections  of  the  proposed  Code  which  are  in 
need  of  legislative  clarification,  and  contains  a reference  table 
showing  the  sections  of  the  School  Law  of  1943,  as  compiled 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  reproduced  in 
the  Department’s  Bulletin  No.  65,  titled  “School  Laws  of 
Pennsylvania— 1943,”  and  the  equivalent  sections  of  the  pro- 
posed Code. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  wish  to  thank  Mr.  S.  Ed- 
ward Hannestad,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Bureau,  and  Mr.  Harrington  Adams,  Deputy  Attorney 
General,  for  their  splendid  cooperation.  Mr.  Hannestad  pre- 
pared the  proposed  codification,  and  Mr.  Adams  assisted  the 
Committee  with  its  review. 

Clarence  D.  Becker,  Chairman 
Fred  P.  Hare,  Jr. 

Herman  M.  Modell 
Paul  L.  Wagner 
George  Young 
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Section  I:  The  Need  for  the  Codification  of  the  School 
Laws 

I he  basic  School  Law  is  the  Act  of  May  18,  1911  (P.  L. 
309),  commonly  referred  to  as  the  School  Code. 

The  need  for  codification  of  our  school  laws  was  felt  bv 
the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1931.  At  that 
time,  the  General  Assembly  appropriated  the  sum  of  $5,000 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  the  preparation  for  pre- 
sentation to  the  General  Assembly  at  the  1933  session  of  a 
revision  of  the  school  laws.  This  revision  was  prepared  and 
published  in  printed  form,  with  source  notes  and  explanations, 
in  a bulletin  consisting  of  297  pages.  The  bill  was  introduced 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  at  the  1933  session  of  the 
General  Assembly.  The  bills  in  both  Houses  were  referred 
to  the  respective  committees  on  education  on  February  6th. 
From  these  committees  neither  bill  emerged.  The  revision 
included  a large  number  of  drastic  changes  in  the  school  laws. 

In  the  letter  of  transmittal  of  the  draft  referred  to,  to  the 
General  Assembly,  Attorney  General  William  A.  Schnader 
made  the  following  statement: 

“The  School  Code  was  enacted  in  1911.  Hundreds  of 
amendments  have  been  made  since  then,  but  there  has  been 
no  general  revision. 

“A  complete  revision  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  together 
with  such  changes  as  present  economic  conditions  dictate, 
will  be  most  helpful  in  the  administration  of  the  public  school 
system.” 

This  was  fifteen  years  ago.  Since  that  time  even  a greater 
number  of  amendments  have  been  made  to  the  original  code 
of  1 9 1 1 . Many  of  these  amendments  have  been  added 
to  the  code  without  much  regard  for  proper  arrangement 
or  division  into  sections  and  subsections.  The  practice  has 
been  very  prevalent,  instead  of  adding  a new  section,  to 
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add  a proviso  at  the  end  of  an  existing  section,  which  has  little 
or  no  bearing  on  the  new  matter  to  be  added.  1 he  result, 
in  a great  number  of  cases,  has  been  that  we  have  several 
sections  in  the  School  Code,  each  several  pages  long,  that  are 
not  even  divided  into  ordinary  grammatical  paragraphs. 

There  also  remains  in  the  code  of  1911  considerable 
language  making  provisions  that  have  become  quite  obsolete 
or  that  have  been  long  since  transposed  into  the  Administra- 
tive Code. 

A number  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  have  construed 
language  in  the  School  Code  so  as  to  give  certain  provisions 
meanings  not  altogether  obvious  from  the  present  language. 
In  other  cases  there  appear  inconsistencies  and  ambiguities  in 
language,  that  have  not  been  passed  on  bv  the  court,  and 
which  are  much  in  need  of  clarification. 

These  are  the  principal  reasons  leading  to  the  necessity  of 
a revision  of  the  school  laws  at  this  time.  In  preparing  the 
proposed  code  of  1947,  we  have  been  careful  to  make  no 
change  of  language  that  might  result  in  a change  of  meaning 
or  in  the  application  of  any  provision  of  the  school  laws. 
Most  of  the  language  remains  unchanged.  Wherever  a pro- 
vision has  been  restated,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  clarify 
it  through  the  use  of  simple  language  and  short  sentences. 

All  lengthy  and  involved  sections  have  been  broken  up 
into  several  separately  numbered  sections.  There  has  also 
been  some  rearrangment  of  provisions  in  order  to  bring  about 
a more  logical  arrangement  of  the  material.  Each  section  has 
been  given  a section  heading  which  gives,  in  brief  language, 
some  indication  as  to  what  is  treated  of  in  the  section.  All 
the  section  headings  are  included  in  a Table  of  Contents  at 
the  beginning  of  the  bill.  It  is  hoped  that  the  proposed  Code, 
if  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  General  Assembly,  will  be 
much  easier  to  work  with,  not  only  for  those  already  familiar 
with  the  School  Laws,  but  for  such  persons  as  have  infre- 
quent occasion  to  refer  to  them. 
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Section  II:  Provisions  of  the  School  Law  which  Require 
Legislative  Clarification 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  members  of  the  Codification  Com- 
mittee that  the  following  sections  of  the  proposed  School 
Code  require  legislative  attention  and  clarification: 

Section  321  of  the  proposed  Code,  which  is  the  equivalent  of 
Section  223  of  the  existing  Code— 

This  section  is  titled  “Election  (of  School  Directors) 
Set  Aside  on  Contest.” 

The  members  of  the  Codification  Committee,  Mr. 
Hannestad  and  Mr.  Adams  concurring,  are  of  the  opinion 
that  an  election  cannot  be  set  aside  under  the  provisions 
of  the  School  Code,  because  school  directors  are  always 
elected  at  municipal  elections,  together  with  other  local 
officers.  The  members  of  the  committee  suggest  that  the 
entire  section  be  deleted  because  the  subject  is  covered 
by  the  Election  Code. 

Sections  703  and  7 03.  of  the  proposed  Code,  which  are  the 
equivalent  of  Section  602  of  the  existing  Code— 

These  sections  are  titled  “Acquisition  of  Sites  for 
School  Buildings  and  Playgrounds,  and  Disposing  There- 
of,” and  “Acquisition  and  Disposition  of  Property  in 
Other  Districts,  Freedom  from  Taxation,”  respectively. 

The  sections  regulate  the  acquisition,  disposition  and 
freedom  from  taxation  of  real  estate  used  for  “school 
buildings  and  playgrounds.”  In  view  of  expanding  school 
activities,  it  is  suggested  that  the  General  Assembly  con- 
sider formal  broadening  of  the  powers  of  school  boards 
by  substituting  the  phrase  “proper  school  purposes”  for 
the  more  restrictive  phrase  “school  buildings  and  play- 
grounds.” Such  a change  would  give  clear-cut,  legal 
sanction  to  acquisition  and  tax  exemption  of  school  sup- 
ply warehouses  and  dwellings  for  janitors  and  guards. 
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Section  707  (7)  of  the  proposed  Code,  which  is  the  equivalent 
of  Section  601.1  of  the  existing  Code— 

This  section  is  titled  “Sale  of  Unused  and  Unnecessary 
Lands  and  Buildings.” 

This  section  specifies  in  part  that  the  purchaser  of  real 
estate  who  has  acquired  such  real  estate  from  a school 
board  must  pay  the  board  in  question  “not  less  than  five 
(5)  per  centum”  on  the  balance  due  the  board.  Some 
of  the  members  of  the  Codification  Committee  feel  that 
under  present  conditions,  the  requirement  of  “not  less 
than  5%”  mav  impose  undue  restriction  upon  boards. 

In  this  connection,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the 
legislative  mandate  regarding  the  minimum  interest  rate 
can  be  easily  circumvented  by  purchase  price  adjustments. 
It  may  be  well  to  remove  the  necessity  for  circumvention 
of  the  law. 

Section  7 71  of  the  proposed  Code,  which  is  the  equivalent  of 
Section  615  of  the  existing  Code— 

This  section  is  titled  “Submission  of  Plans,  Etc.,  of 
Buildings  to  State  Council  of  Education;  Exceptions.” 

The  section  provides  in  part:  “No  public  school  build- 
ings shall  be  contracted  for,  constructed,  or  recon- 
structed, in  any  school  district  of  the  second,  third  or 
fourth  class,  until  their  plans  and  specifications  have  been 
submitted  to  the  State  Council  of  Education,  and  all 
recommendations  concerning  the  same  by  the  State  Coun- 
cil of  Education  have  been  laid  before  the  board  of  school 
directors:”.  Again,  the  section  provides  in  part:  “Where 
any  structural  change  is  involved,  such  as  moving  or 
adding  doors,  windows,  partitions,  making  additions  or 
any  excavations,  approval  of  the  State  Council  of  Educa- 
tion shall  be  required  regardless  of  the  cost  of  such  struc- 
tural change.” 

The  members  of  the  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  above  quoted  sectioas  of  the  law  create  an  incongru- 
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ous  situation.  Apparently  no  approval  of  the  State  Coun- 
cil is  required  to  construct  a building,  but  approval  is 
required  to  add  a door  or  a window.  The  members  of 
the  Committee  suggest  that  the  General  Assembly  re- 
move the  incongruity  in  question. 

Section  1007  of  the  proposed  Code,  which  is  the  equivalent  of 
Section  1 145  of  the  existing  Code— 

This  section  is  titled  “Not  to  Engage  in  Teaching;  Ex- 
ceptions.” 

The  section  prohibits  county,  district  and  assistant 
county  or  assistant  district  superintendents  from  accept- 
ing compensation  for  the  performance  of  teaching  serv- 
ices, except  services  performed  in  conjunction  with  a sum- 
mer school,  maintained  by  a teachers’  college,  college  or 
university. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  wish  to  point  out  that 
no  other  professional  employes  are  subject  to  restrictions 
comparable  to  those  referred  to  above.  In  view  of  the 
current  shortage  of  personnel,  it  may  be  well  to  lift  the 
restrictions  now  imposed  upon  superintendents  and  their 
assistants. 

Section  1112  of  the  proposed  Code,  which  is  the  equivalent  of 
Section  (4801)  of  the  School  Laws  of  1 943 — 

This  section  is  titled  “Religious  Garb,  Insignia,  etc., 
Prohibited;  Penalty.” 

The  section  provides  in  part:  “That  no  teacher  in  any 
public  school  shall  wear  in  said  school  or  while  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  his  or  her  duty  as  such  teacher, 
any  dress,  mark,  emblem,  or  insignia  indicating  the  fact 
that  such  teacher  is  a member  or  adherent  of  any  religious 
order,  sect  or  denomination.”  It  further  states:  “Any 
teacher  employed  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  this 
Commonwealth  who  violates  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  suspended  from  employment  in  such  school 
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for  the  term  of  one  year,  and  in  case  of  a second  offense 
by  the  same  teacher,  he  shall  be  permanently  disqualified 
from  teaching  in  said  school.” 

Section  1122  of  the  proposed  Code,  which  is  the  equivalent  of 
Section  1205  (a)  of  the  existing  Code— 

This  section  is  titled  “Causes  for  Termination  of  Con- 
tract.” 

The  section  provides  in  part:  ‘“The  only  valid  causes 
for  termination  of  a contract  heretofore  or  hereafter 
entered  into  with  a professional  employe  shall  be— im- 
morality, incompetency,  intemperance,  cruelty,  persist- 
ent negligence,  mental  derangement,  advocation  of  or 
participating  in  un-American  or  subversive  doctrines, 
persistent  and  wilful  violation  of  the  school  laws  of  this 
Commonwealth  on  the  part  of  the  professional  employe.” 

The  members  of  the  committee  are  of  the  opinion 
there  exists  a conflict  between  the  provisions  of  Section 
1112  and  1122,  unless  the  wearing  of  any  dress,  mark, 
emblem  or  insignia  “indicating  the  fact  that  such  teacher 
is  a member  or  adherent  of  any  religious  order,  sect  or 
denomination”  can  be  construed  as  “persistent  and  wil- 
ful violation  of  the  school  laws.” 

Section  1121  of  the  proposed  Code,  which  is  the  equivalent 
of  Section  1205  of  the  existing  Code— 

This  section  is  entitled  “Contracts;  Execution;  Form.” 
The  section  tentatively  substitutes  the  term  “profes- 
sional employes”  for  “teacher.” 

In  this  connection,  the  members  of  the  committee  wish 
to  point  out  that  originally  the  contract  provisions  con- 
tained in  Section  1 1 2 1 of  the  proposed  Code  were  ap- 
plicable to.  teachers  only.  However,  when  the  Code 
was  amended  by  the  Teachers  Tenure  Act  in  1937  the 
Legislature  used  the  term  “professional  employe,”  which 
covers  other  certificated  personnel,  such  as  nurses  and 


dental  hygienists.  It  is  the  judgment  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  that  it  might  be  well  for  the  Legislature 
to  clarify  the  status  of  certificated  persons  other  than 
teachers  under  Sections  1121  and  1153  of  the  proposed 
Code. 

Section  1125,  of  the  proposed  Code,  which  is  the  equivalent 
of  Section  1205  (b)  of  the  existing  Code— 

This  section  is  titled  “Suspensions  and  Reinstatements, 
How  Made.” 

The  section  provides  in  part:  “In  cases  in  which  sus- 
pensions are  to  be  made,  professional  employes  shall  be 
retained  on  the  basis  of  seniority  rights  where  no  differ- 
ences in  rating  are  found.”  This  provision  is  not  as  clear 
as  it  might  be,  because  it  does  not  specify  whether  the 
rights  in  question  must  be  acquired  in  the  district  of 
current  employment  or  are  acquired  on  the  basis  of  years 
of  service  in  the  state. 

The  members  of  the  Codification  Committee  suggest 
that  the  General  Assembly  make  its  intent  clear. 

Section  11 45  of  the  proposed  Code,  which  is  the  equivalent 
of  Section  i2io-(i2)  of  the  existing  Code— 

This  section  is  titled  “Emergency  Certificates.” 

The  section  provides  in  part:  “In  all  school  districts 
the  minimum  salary  of  all  teachers  holding  certificates 
issued  by  county  or  district  superintendents  to  meet 
emergencies  or  shortage  of  teachers,  as  provided  for  by 
the  State  Council  of  Education,  and  who  do  not  possess 
the  qualifications  required  for  a State  certificate,  shall  be 
seventy-five  dollars  ($75)  per  month.”  The  committee 
wishes  to  point  out  that  the  provisions  of  Sections  1141, 
1142,  1143  and  1144,  which  constitute  amendments  to 
the  School  Code  made  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1945 
and  which  define  “teacher”  and  specify  minimum  salaries, 
may  be  in  conflict  with  Section  1145. 
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Section  1345  of  the  proposed  Code,  which  is  the  equivalent 
of  Section  1435  of  the  existing  Code— 

This  section  is  titled  “Penalty  for  Interfering  with  In- 
spections.” 

The  section  provides  in  part:  “Any  officer,  director, 
superintendent,  manager,  employe,  or  other  person,  at 
any  place  where  any  child  between  fourteen  (14)  and 
sixteen  (16)  years  of  age  is  engaged,  who  refuses  to 
permit  or  in  any  way  interferes  with  the  entrance  of 
the  attendance  officer,  any  member  of  the  Board  of 
School  Directors,  the  secretary  thereof,  the  district  super- 
intendent or  supervising  principal  of  any  school  district 
as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  shall,  on  summary  conviction 
thereof,  be  sentenced  to  pay  a fine  of  not  less  than  five 
dollars  ($5.00)  or  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  ($25.00), 
and  in  default  thereof  may  be  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  thirty  (30)  days.” 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  above  section  to  facilitate 
compliance  with  the  compulsory  school  attendance  laws. 
Inasmuch  as  the  compulsory  school  age  may  be  subject 
to  change,  the  members  of  the  Committee  recommend 
that  the  General  Assembly  consider  the  deletion  in  the 
above  section  of  the  words  “between  fourteen  (14)  and 
sixteen  (16)  years  of  age,”  and  substitute  “of  compulsory 
school  age.” 

Section  1332  of  the  proposed  Code,  which  is  the  equivalent 
of  Section  1413  of  the  existing  Code— 

This  section  is  titled  “Special  Classes  or  Schools  or 
Other  Provision  for  Education.” 

The  section  provides  in  part:  “If  it  is  not  feasible  to 
form  a special  class  with  a minimum  attendance  of  ten 
children  in  any  district  . . . the  Board  of  School  Direc- 
tors of  the  district  shall  . . . secure  such  proper  educa- 
tion and  training  outside  the  public  schools  of  the  dis- 
trict, or  in  special  institutions.” 
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It  is  the  judgment  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
that  it  might  be  well  for  the  General  Assembly  to  ampli- 
fy this  section  by  specifying  that  transportation  for 
pupils  placed  in  “special  institutions”  shall  be  compulsory. 
If  the  amplification  suggested  is  made,  the  legal  status  of 
state  reimbursement  on  account  of  such  transportation 
will  be  automatically  clarified. 

Section  1437  of  the  proposed  Code,  which  is  the  equivalent 
of  Section  1515  of  the  existing  Code— 

This  section  is  titled  “Advisory  Councils;  Reports.” 

The  section  states  in  part:  “In  school  districts  of  the 
first,  second  and  third  class,  having  a district  superin- 
tendent, and  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  shall  set  up  an  advisory  health 
council  to  study  the  health  needs  and  assist  in  organizing 
a follow-up  program.” 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  section  does  not  specify  who 
shall  set  up  the  health  advisory  councils.  The  members 
of  the  committee  suggest  that  the  General  Assembly  re- 
. write  the  entire  section. 

Section  160S  of  the  proposed  Code,  which  is  the  equivalent 
of  Section  1707  of  the  existing  Code— 

This  section  is  titled  “Requirements  for  Attendance 
in  Other  Districts.” 

The  section  provides  in  part:  “Pupils  desirous  of  hav- 
ing their  tuition  paid  in  a high  school  in  another  district, 
on  account  of  having  completed  such  program  of  studies 
in  their  own  district,  or  its  equivalent  in  some  other 
school  or  schools,  shall  present  to  the  board  of  their  own 
district,  and  the  board  of  the  district  in  which  they 
wish  to  attend,  a certificate  from  the  county  superin- 
tendent who  has  jurisdiction  over  the  district  in  which 
they  live,  that  they  have  satisfactorily  completed  the 
equivalent  of  said  program  of  studies.” 
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The  committee  wishes  to  report  that  its  members  are 
at  a total  loss  to  comprehend  what  the  Legislature  meant 
when  it  enacted  the  provision  referred  to  above.  They 
respectfully  suggest  that  the  intent  be  made  clear. 

Section  1907  of  the  proposed  Code,  which  is  the  equivalent 
of  Section  (4108)  of  the  School  Laws  of  1 943 — 

This  section  is  titled  “Appointment  of  Instructors  of 
Unnaturalized  Foreign  Born  Residents  of  Counties.” 

This  section  was  declared  unconstitutional  because  of 
defective  title  and  because,  in  the  judgment  of  the  court, 
it  constituted  special  or  class  legislation.  In  view  of  this 
judicial  mandate,  the  committee  suggests,  Mr.  Hannestad 
and  Mr.  Adams  concurring,  that  the  section  be  deleted. 

Section  2541  of  the  proposed  Code,  which  is  the  equivalent 
of  Section  1243  of  the  existing  Code— 

This  section  is  titled  “Payments  on  Account  of  Pupil 
Transportation.” 

The  section  provides  in  part:  “To  all  school  districts, 
for  pupils  transported  to  and  from  approved  consolidated 
elementary  schools  or  approved  consolidated  junior  high 
schools  or  approved  joint  consolidated  schools.” 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Adams  and 
Mr.  Hannestad  concurring,  that  vocational  districts  rep- 
resent technically  consolidated  schools,  and  the  law  might 
well  be  clarified  by  specifying  explicitly  that  the  trans- 
portation of  pupils  attending  such  schools  is  reimbursiblc. 
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Section  III:  Reference  Table  Showing  Sections  of  the 
School  Law  of  1943,  as  Compiled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  and  Reproduced  in  the 
Department’s  Bulletin  No.  65  and  Equivalent  Sec- 
tions of  the  Proposed  School  Code. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly who  may  wish  to  compare  sections  of  the  existing 
Code  with  the  equivalent  sections  of  the  proposed  Code,  the 
reference  table  reproduced  below  has  been  prepared. 

Columns  i and  3,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  list  the  sections 
of  the  existing  Code  as  reproduced  in  Bulletin  No.  65  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Columns  2 and  4 list  the 
equivalent  sections  of  the  proposed  Code. 

The  reference  table  should  be  read  as  follows:  Section  101 
of  the  existing  Code  is  contained  in  Sections  201,  202,  and 
2401  of  the  proposed  Code. 

Whenever  a section  of  the  existing  Code  is  obsolete,  by 
virtue  of  judicial  decisions  or  subsequent  legislative  enact- 
ment, the  fact  is  indicated  in  Columns  2 and  4.  For  example, 
Column  1,  Row  22,  makes  reference  to  Section  121  of  the 
existing  Code.  The  corresponding  row  in  Column  2 indi- 
cates that  the  section  in  question  is  obsolete. 
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of  Proposed  Code 
unless  otherwise 
noted 

Sections  of  Existing 

Code  as  Contained 

in  Bulletin  No.  65 

of  Department  of 

Public  Instruction 

unless  otherwise 

noted 

Equivalent  Sections 

of  Proposed  Code 

unless  otherwise 

noted 

2 20 

319 

325 

440 

22  1 

3'9 

326 

436 

•?-»-> 

320 

327 

44' 

223 

321 

3.8 

44  2 

224 

322 

329 

00 

rv', 

225 

327 

330 

436 

226 

325 

33 1 

437 

332 

443 

301 

401 

333 

405 

3°2 

402 

303 

403, 404 

401 

501,  502-  5°3-  5°4- 

5'8 

304 

Obsolete 

40 1 - A 

5 20 

305 

406 

402 

507 

306 

407 

403 

508 

307 

42 1 

4°4 

510 

308 

422 

405 

5" 

309 

423 

406 

5'4 

310 

423 

4°  7 

5 1 4 

31 1 

426 

408 

5°9 

3'2 

427 

410 

5 '6 

3i3 

428 

411 

5'7 

3*4 

433  C) 

3i5 

433  C) 

501 

602 

316 

433  (3) 

502 

603 

3*7 

433 

5°3 

Supplied  1945  P.  L. 

1050,  Sec.  21  (b) 

318 

433  4) 

5°3-A 

Not  Included 

3i9 

408,  433  (6) 

pa 

1 

O 

Not  Included 

320 

433  O 

5°4 

606 

i21 

43 1 

505 

Obsolete 

322 

433  (8) 

506 

631 

323 

432 

5 06 -A 

Temporary 

324 

403-439 

306-B 

Temporary 

324-A 

Not  included 

507 

632,633 

18 
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£?|83g| 

«m  O-^  t3  3 0 
o -fc3  2 15 

v <p  ci  n 

3 “PQOsi;^ 
®o5  ofL,  3 a 


508 


508.1 
(508- A) 

509 

510 

511 

512 

5 1 3 

514 

515 

516 

517 

518 


5 *9 

520 

521 

522 

523 

524 

525 

526 

527 

528 

529 

530 

531 

532 

533 

534 

535 
53<5 


M-rt  irt  <M  rl  <D 

G d>  «0  O 

* ® z g p v 
w g 

uSfiP 

a*-< 

W Pi  1/1 

I^sfiSS 


634>  635,  636,  637, 
638,  639 
640 

Validation 
621,  622,  625 
624 

607,  609 
601 

609 
611 

231 

610 
608 


Supplied  1941,  P.  L. 
159,  Secs.  207  & 
401 

Obsolete 

Repealed 

Obsolete 

Obsolete 

651 

652 

655 

655,  656 

657 

658,  659 

660 

66 1 

662 

663 
607 

663 

664 
671 


! 537 

672  (a) 

538 

674 

539 

675 

540 

676 

54i 

677 

542 

679 

543 

680 

544 

Repealed 

545 

Repealed 

546 

681 

547 

683 

548 

Repealed 

549 

682 

550 

(a)  (b)  & 

(c)  Repealed 

(d) 

684 

55i 

Repealed 

552 

Repealed 

552-A 

Repealed 

553 

Repealed 

554 

Repealed 

555 

Repealed 

556 

Repealed 

557 

Repealed 

558 

Repealed 

559 

Repealed 

559-A 

Not  used 

560 

685 

561 

Repealed 

562 

686 

563 

687 

564 

607 

REFERENCE  TABLE— Continued 


Sections  of  Existing 
Code  as  Contained 
in  Bulletin  No.  65 
of  Department  of 
Public  Instruction 
unless  otherwise 
noted 

_ 

Equivalent  Sections 
of  Proposed  Code 
unless  otherwise 
noted 

Sections  of  Existing 

Code  as  Contained 

in  Bulletin  No.  65 

of  Department  of 

Public  Instruction 

unless  otherwise 

noted 

Equivalent  Sections 

of  Proposed  Code 

unless  otherwise 

noted 

565 

678 

623 

00 

56  6 

Repealed 

624 

00 

567 

232 

625 

00 

626 

772 

601 

701 

627 

775 

60 2 

703,  704 

628 

777 

602-A 

Not  used 

629 

77 1 

602.1 

707 

630 

773 

(602-B) 

Not  used 

631 

776 

603 

708 

632 

739 

604 

702 

633 

739 

605 

721 

634 

774 

606 

722 

635 

774 

607 

722 

608 

721 

701 

80 1 

609 

723 

70 1 -A 

Not  used 

610 

724 

702 

802 

6l  I 

725 

703 

O 

00 

6l2 

726 

704 

804 

6i3 

727 

705 

Obsolete 

614 

728 

706 

805 

615 

73i 

707 

106,  806 

616 

732 

707-A 

T emporary 

617  (a) 

75i 

708 

807 

(b) 

756 

708-A 

Not  used 

617.1 

758 

709 

808 

617.2 

759 

710 

809 

617-A 

753 

711 

810 

618 

733 

619 

735 

801 

901 

620 

736 

802 

902 

621 

734 

803 

903 

622 

737 

804 

904,  921 

20 
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Sections  of  Existing 
Code  as  Contained 
in  Bulletin  No.  65 
of  Department  of 
Public  Instruction 
unless  otherwise 
noted 

Equivalent  Sections 
of  Proposed  Code 
unless  otherwise 
noted 

Sections  of  Existing 

Code  as  Contained 

in  Bulletin  No.  65 

of  Department  of 

Public  Instruction 

unless  otherwise 

noted 

Equivalent  Sections 

of  Proposed  Code 

unless  otherwise 

noted 

805 

905 

1105 

1022 

806 

906 

1 106 

1023 

807 

907,  926 

1107 

IO25 

808 

908 

1 108 

1026 

809 

905 

I 109 

1027 

810 

921 

I I 10 

1029 

811 

922 

1 1 1 1 

IO3O 

812 

923 

I I 12 

1031 

813 

924 

m3 

1033 

814 

925 

1 1 14 

Supplied  bv 

Administrative 

Code 

With  the  exception  of  Sec.  906, 

11 15 

IO3I,  1032 

all  of  the  provisions  of  article  9 

1 1 16 

1032 

have  been  supplied  by  the  Ad- 

1 1 17 

1024 

ministrative  Code.  Sec.  906  should 

1118 

1028 

be  made  a clause  of  Sec.  1307  of 

1 1 19 

I034 

the  Administrative  Code. 

I I 20 

I03  5 

With  the  exception  of  the  sec- 

I I 21 

1037,  1038 

tions  noted  below,  all  of  the  pro- 

I 122 

1036 

visions  of  article  10  have  been 

1123 

1039 

supplied  by 

the  Administrative 

1124 

1040 

Code. 

1 1 -5 

1041 

1126 

1051, 1052 

1127 

1053,  1034,  1055 

1006 

5*9 

1128 

1056 

IOI9 

2410 

1129 

1057 

1020 

24IO 

I I 30 

1058,  1059 

1021 

2552 

1131 

1060,  1061 

1132 

1062 

IIOI 

1001 

1132-A 

Effective  date 

1 101-A 

Temporary 

ii33 

IO7I,  1072 

I 102 

1002 

1134 

1073 

I IO3 

I003 

1135 

1075 

I IO4 

1021 

1136 

1076 

REFERENCE  TABLE— Continued 


of  Existing' 
> Contained, 
etin  No.  65 
artment  of 
Instruction 
otherwise 

cfl  Q)  0> 

Ij-S 

■BO  £ 

0 <D 

O r* 

■f?  g 

Cl  n. 

of  Existing 

> Contained 

etin  No.  65 

artment  of 

Instruction 

otherwise 

(fl  <v  Q) 

m 

*ii 

pi  8. 

Sections 
Code  a; 
in  Bull 
of  Dep 
Public 
unless 
noted 

Equivale 
of  Pro] 
unless 
noted 

Sections 

Code  as 

in  Bull 

of  Dep 

Public 

unless 

noted 

Equivale 

of  Pro] 

unless 

noted 

1137 

1077 

1205-A 

1152 

1138 

1080 

1205-B 

IO4 

1139 

1079 

1 206 

1121,  1153 

I I4O 

1074 

1207 

I I I I 

I I4I 

1078 

1 208 

Repealed 

I 142 

1081 

1209 

I I 10 

1143 

1082 

I 209.1 

1144 

rr\ 

OO 

O 

I 

1 142 

1 1 45 

1007 

2 

1143 

1 146 

IOO4 

3 

1144 

1 '47 

1008 

4 

1 148 

1 148 

Obsolete 

5 

1 150 

1149 

I005 

6 

1 141 

I I 5O 

I005 

7 

1142,  1143, 

1151 

1006 

8 

1 146 

1132 

1009 

9 

1147 

1133 

Obsolete 

10 

1037 

1 1 

1038 

1201 

1101,  1106,  1108 

I 2 

1038 

1202 

I 109 

13 

1075 

I 203 

I 107 

•4 

1150 

I 204 

Repealed 

‘5 

1149 

1205— 1st  par. 

I 121 

1210 

(a) 

1122,  II23 

I to  II 

Repealed 

(b) 

1124,  1125 

12 

I I4.5,  1201, 

(c) 

1 1 26 

13  & 14 

1145,  1203 

(d) 

1127 

15 

1208 

(e) 

1 1 28 

l6 

1151 

(f)  & (g) 

I I29 

17 

1201,  1210 

(li)  & (i) 

1130 

18 

Temporary 

(j) 

1 1 3 1 , 1132 

19  to  23 

Repealed 

22 
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Sections  of  Existing 
Code  as  Contained 
in  Bulletin  No.  65 
of  Department  of 
Public  Instruction 
unless  otherwise 
noted 

Equivalent  Sections 
of  Proposed  Code 
unless  otherwise 
noted 

Sections  of  Existing 

Code  as  Contained 

in  Bulletin  No.  65 

of  Department  of 

Public  Instruction 

unless  otherwise 

noted 

Equivalent  Sections 

of  Proposed  Code 

unless  oth  erwise 

noted 

:4 

25  & 26 

672  (b) 

Repealed 

1 263 

2564 

27 

1154 

1301 

1202 

1 2 10- A 

Temporary 

1302  to  1308 

Obsolete 

I 21  I 

Repealed 

1309 

1203 

1212 

Repealed 

1310  to  1313 

Obsolete 

1213 

Repealed 

1 3 1 4 

1210 

I 214 

1 161 

1315 

I 2 10 

1215 

1 162 

1316 

I 204 

1216 

1166,  1167,  1168, 

.‘3‘7 

I 205 

1169,  1170,  1171 

1318 

1 206 

1241 

2501 

1319 

I 207 

I 242 

2502 

I 320 

1209 

1243 

2541 

1321 

1210 

1244 

2503 

1322 

I 21  I 

1245 

2504 

>323 

1212 

1246 

1247 

2505 

2506 

1 324 

1212 

1248 

2507 

I4OI 

I3OI 

1249 

2508 

1402 

1302,  1305 

I25O 

2509 

1403 

1304 

I25t 

2510 

I4°4 

i3‘3,  ‘36‘,  1 363- 
1364 

1252 

2511 

1405 

1310 

1253 

2512 

1 40?) 

1311,  1312,  1363, 

I254 

2513 

1364,  1367,  2341, 
2542,  2543 

1255 

2514 

1 406-A 

Temporary 

1256 

25 1 5 

1407 

Supplied 

1257 

2516 

1408 

1362,  1366 

.258 

25‘7 

'4°9 

1316 

I259 

2518 

I4IO 

•30 

1260 

2561 

I4I  T 

1318 

I 261 

2562 

I4I  2 

1306,  1307,  1308, 
1309 

I 262 

2563 

1 4 1 3 

' 3 7 ‘ > O72,  1 373’ 
‘374,  ‘375,  1376, 
‘377,  2541,  2542 
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Sections  of  Existing  ( 
Code  as  Contained] 
in  Bulletin  No.  65 
of  Department  of 
Public  Instruction 
unless  'otherwise 
noted 

Equivalent  Sections 
of  Proposed  Code 
unless  otherwise 
noted 

Sections  of  Existing 
Code  as  Contained 

in  Bulletin  No.  65 

of  Department  of 

Public  Instruction 

unless  otherwise 

noted 

Equivalent  Sections 

of  Proposed  Code 

unless  otherwise 

noted 

I4H 

1326,  1327,  1328 

1501 

•421 

1414-A 

•178.  1379 

1501. I 

• 422’  ‘ 42 3 

1 4 1 5 

1 329 

1501-A 

Repealed 

1416 

i33i 

1 502 

1424 

1 41 7 

1332 

• 503 

•42i 

1418 

1330,  1364,  1365, 

1504 

1426 

2541 

1418-A 

Temporary 

• 5°  5 

1427 

1419 

1392 

1506 

1436 

1420 

•393 

1507 

•429 

1421 

1391 

1508 

•43° 

1422 

•394 

1508.1 

•43* 

1423 

•333 

•5°9 

•433 

1424 

•334'  1335 

1510 

•435. 

1425 

1 351 

• 5 • • 

•43  2 

1426 

• 35  2 

1512 

•434 

1 427 

•353 

1514 

1428 

1428 

•354 

•5i5 

•437 

1429 

1356 

1516 

1438 

1430 

•355 

1 43 1 

•357 

1601 

1501 

1432 

1341 

1602 

1501 

1 43  3 

•343 

1603 

1502 

1434 

•344 

1604 

1503 

>435 

•345 

• 6°5 

1504 

1436 

• 338,  1342 

1606 

•5°4 

1 437 

1341 

• 607 

•51  • 

1438 

•337 

1608 

• 5 > 2 

H39 

1 380 

1609 

• 5 • 3 

1440 

1381 

1610 

1514 

1441 

Repealed 

161 1 

•53i 

1442 

1315 

1612 

•532 

•443 

Repealed 

| ’ 6 • 3 

•533 

24 
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Sections  of  Existing 
Code  as  Contained 
in  Bulletin  No.  65 
of  Department  of 
Public  Instruction 
unless  otherwise 
noted 

Equivalent  Sections 
of  Proposed  Code 
unless  otherwise 
noted 

Sections  of  Existing 

Code  as  Contained 

in  Bulletin  No.  65 

of  Department  of 

Public  Instruction 

unless  otherwise 

noted 

Equivalent  Sections 

of  Proposed  Code 

unless  otherwise 

noted 

1614 

1 5 34 

1901 

1921 

1615 

1546 

1902 

1922 

1903 

1923 

1701 

1601,  1602 

1904 

Repealed 

1702 

Repealed 

1905 

1924 

1703 

1603 

1906 

1925 

1704 

1604 

1907 

1926 

1705 

1606 

1706 

1606 

2001 

2002 

1707 

1607,  1608 

2002 

O 

O 

1708 

Repealed 

2002.1 

2009 

1709 

1609 

2002.2 

2010 

1710 

1610 

2003 

2005 

1711 

Repealed 

2004 

2006 

1 7 1 1 - A 

Repealed 

2005 

2OO4 

1 7 1 1 -B 

Temporary 

2006 

2007 

1712 

1605 

2007 

Repealed 

1713  & 1714 

Obsolete 

2008 

2008 

J7i5 

161 1 

2009 

2008 

1716 

Repealed 

2010 

201  I 

>717 

Repealed 

201  I 

Not  necessary 

2012 

2001 

1801 

1701 

2013 

Not  used 

rj 

O 

00 

1701,  1704 

2014 

Not  used 

1803 

1703 

1804 

1704,  1705 

2101 

1186 

1805 

1707 

2 102 

1186 

1 806 

1706 

2103 

1 187 

1807 

1702 

2IO4 

00 

00 

1808 

1708 

2105 

1188 

2106 

1 191 

2107 

1 192 

25 
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Sections  of  Existing 
Code  as  Contained, 
in  Bulletin.  No.  65 
of  Department  of 
Public  Instruction 
unless  otherwise 
noted 

Equivalent  Sections 
o.f  Proposed  Code 
unless  otherwise 
noted 

Sections  of  Existing 

Code  as  Containea 

in  Bulletin  No.  65 

of  Department  of 

Public  Instruction 

unless  otherwise 

noted 

Equivalent  Sections 

of  Proposed  Code 

unless  otherwise 

noted 

2108 

I 190 

2301 

Not  used 

2109 

1189 

2302 

Supplied 

2 I 10 

"93 

2 3°3-2  3°7 

Obsolete 

21  I I 

"94 

2308 

25 1 9 

2109 

255  1 

2201 

2 101 

2310 

2520 

2202 

2102 

2311 

2521 

2201  to  2208 

Repealed 

231  1. 1 

Temporary 

2209 

2121 

2210 

212  2 

24OI 

2201 

22  1 I 

2122 

2402 

2202 

2212 

2 124 

2403 

2203 

2213 

2 1 23 

2404 

2 204 

22  14 

2 1 25 

2215 

2125 

2501 

2301 

2216 

2126 

2502 

2 302 

2217 

2I27 

25°  3 

23OI 

2218 

2128 

25°4 

2303 

22  19 

2129 

25°5 

2 3°  3 

2220 

2 130 

2506 

2 304 

2221 

2 '3' 

2307 

23°5 

2222 

2 103 

2508 

2306 

2223 

2104,  2105,  2106 

25°9 

23°3 

2224 

2107 

2510 

2307 

2225 

2108 

2311 

2309 

2226 

2108 

2512 

2308 

2227 

2 IO9 

2 5 1 3 

2310 

2228 

2 I IO 

25 1 4 

2311 

2229 

2 110 

25 1 5 

2312 

2230 

2IO4 

23  id 

Obsolete 

2231 

21  I I 

25 1 7 

2 3 1 3 

2232 

2112 

2518 

2314 

2233 

2104-21 13 

25I9 

2.3 '5 

26 
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2601 

2401 

2602 

2401 

2603 

2401 

2604 

2401 

2605 

2401 

2606 

2401 

2607 

2401 

2608 

2402 

2609 

2403 

2610 

2403 

261 1 

2404 

2612 

2405 

2613 

2406 

2614 

2407 

2615 

2408 

2616 

2409 

2617 

242  I 

2618 

2421 

2619 

Repealed 

2620 

-431 

2621 

2432,  2442 

2622 

2451,  2453,  2454 

2623 

:433 

2624 

2455 

2625 

2441 

2626 

2451,  2453,  2454 

2627 

2455 

2627  (a) 

Obsolete 

2628 

2443 

2629 

2461 

2630 

2462 

2631 

Not  used 

TO  O CD 

i!*iE£ 

iot 

9 <5 

0 rf)  & S ^ 

a a 

in  '%.•-*  rt,  c/> 

G ^ 3 1/1  rrt 

SijnQgi  S 

2701 

2601 

2702 

2602 

2703 

2603 

2704 

2604 

2705 

2605 

2706 

2606 

2801 

108 

2802 

109 

rr- 1 

O 

OO 

ri 

326 

2804 

107 

2805 

Repealed 

2806 

OH 

2807-2815 

Obsolete 

2816 

104 

2817 

605 

2818 

104 

2819 

752 

2820 

Obsolete 

2821 

Supplied 

2822 

I05 

t j 
00 

Obsolete 

2824 

653 

2824-A 

Not  used 

2824-B 

Not  used 

APPENDIX- (Note:  Only  the 

sections  included  in  the  new  draft 
are  shown  here.  All  other  sec- 
tions have  not  been  used,  and 
will  not  be  repealed.) 

(3103)  778 

(3201)  1042 
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Sections  of  Existing 
Code  as  Contained 
in  Bulletin  No.  65 
of  Department  of 
Public  Instruction 
unless  otherwise 
noted 

Equivalent  Sections 
of  Proposed  Code 
unless  otherwise 
noted 

Sections  of  Existing 

Code  as  Contained 

in  Bulletin  No.  65 

of  Department  of 

Public  Instruction 

unless  otherwise 

noted 

Equivalent  Sections 

of  Proposed  Code 

unless  otherwise 

noted 

(3202) 

1042 

(4101) 

1901 

(3203) 

1043 

(4102) 

1902 

(3317) 

2452 

(4103) 

1903 

(3318) 

2452 

(4104) 

1904 

(3328) 

604 

(4105) 

1905 

(3329) 

604 

(4106) 

1906 

(3336) 

654,  673 

(4107) 

Effective  date 
and  repeal 

(3339) 

623 

(4108) 

1907 

(3406) 

1801 

(4109) 

1908,  1909 

(3407) 

1802,  1803,  1804 

(41 10) 

1910 

(3408) 

1805 

(41 1 1 ) 

191  I 

(3409) 

1806 

(4112) 

191  I 

(3410) 

1807 

(4201) 

1382 

(3411) 

1808 

(4301) 

161 2 

(3412) 

1809 

(4302) 

1612 

(3413) 

1810 

(4303) 

161 2 

(34H) 

Repealed  1945 

P.  L.  1 1 1 2 

(4601) 

1303  (a) 

(3415) 

1811 

(4602) 

1303  (b) 

(3416) 

Supplied 

(4701) 

1517 

(34'7-A) 

O 

rrt 

CO 

4-» 

rl 

X 

(4702) 

1 5 1 7 

(3701)  to 

(4703) 

1517 

(3704) 

5°5 

(4704) 

1518 

(3901) 

1316 

(4801 ) 

I I 12 

(3902) 

1516 

(4905) 

706 

(3903) 

1 5 1 5 

(4907) 

706 

(4001) 

1541  note 

(5104) 

1 181 

(4001-A) 

1541 

(5105) 

1176 

(4002) 

1542 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


To  the  Members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Act  278,  Section  2,  Session 
of  1943,  as  amended,  we  submit  herewith  Report  V,  which 
deals  with  the  major  problems  which  have  arisen  by  virtue 
of  the  installation  of  Pennsylvania’s  new  school  subsidy 
system  as  provided  for  by  Act  403,  Session  of  1945. 

Report  V briefly  outlines  the  problems  consequent  upon 
the  installation  of  the  new  reimbursement  system,  indicates 
the  attitudes  of  citizens’  groups  toward  the  new  situations 
which  have  arisen  under  Act  403,  presents  the  pertinent 
facts  and  the  Commission’s  recommendations. 

No  attempt  is  made  in  Report  V to  appraise  the  adequacy 
of  teachers’  salaries  as  mandated  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  1945.  However,  the  members  of  the  Commission  are 
unanimously  agreed  that  if  the  General  Assembly  of  1947 
establishes  a new  mandated  minimum  salary  schedule, 
Commonwealth  school  subsidies  must  be  adjusted  in  such 
a manner  as  to  fully  cover  salary  mandates.  The  members 
are  convinced  that  if  equalization  is  not  to  degenerate  into 
a farce,  the  maximum  subsidy  must  be  kept  at  least  $200 
above  the  average  mandated  salary  which  will  emerge  in 
districts  eligible  for  equalization  aid  under  any  salary 
schedule  which  the  General  Assembly  may  elect  to  pre- 
scribe. 

The  statistical  analyses  underlying  Report  V were  devel- 
oped by  Dr.  H.  G.  Barone,  Dr.  T.  C.  Benton,  and  Dr.  Evan 
Johnson,  Jr.,  of  the  Commission’s  technical  staff.  The 
Report  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Paul  H.  Wueller,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Commission.  However,  any  and  all  views 
expressed  in  the  Report  reflect  the  judgment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission. 

George  Young,  Chairman 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
March,  1947 
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SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 


1.  Though  not  yet  fully  operative,  the  subsidy  provisions 
of  Act  403  have  provided  substantial  benefits  for  the  vast 
majority  of  Pennsylvania’s  2,543  school  districts;  by  virtue 
of  Act  403,  Pennsylvania  ranks  first  among  the  forty-eight 
states  from  point  of  view  of  attainment  of  “school  finance 
goals”  as  formulated  by  educational  leaders  throughout 
the  nation. 

2.  All  available  evidence  indicates  that  current  real 
estate  assessments  upon  which  school  subsidies  are  par- 
tially based  are  at  least  as  inadequate  and  inequitable  as 
they  were  in  1945  when  the  Commission  reported  to  the 
General  Assembly  that  “though  the  law  provides  for  the 
assessment  of  taxable  real  estate  at  market  value,  assessing 
authorities,  in  many  instances,  have  deemed  it  expedient 
to  assess  property  at  varying  fractions  of  the  standard 
stipulated  by  law.” 

3.  Taking  due  cognizance  of  such  assessment  facts  as  are 
available  without  specific  legislative  authorization,  the 
present  ratio  (one-third)  of  the  minimum  subsidy  ($600) 
to  the  maximum  subsidy  ($1,800)  is  justifiable. 

4.  The  facts  of  the  case  do  not  justify  the  renewal  of 
the  temporary  proviso  in  Act  403  which  specifies  that  in 
1946-47  no  school  district  is  to  receive  less  state  appro- 
priation on  account  of  instruction  than  it  received  in 
1945-46. 

5.  In  some  sections  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  topog- 
raphy is  such  that  small  but  essential  high  schools  are 
handicapped  by  virtue  of  the  reimbursement  provisions 
of  Act  403. 

6.  State  appropriations  for  vocational  education  as  pro- 
vided by  Act  403  do  not  place  that  type  of  education  at 
an  unfair  disadvantage  as  compared  with  general  education- 
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7.  High  school  tuition  reimbursement  as  provided  for 
by  Act  403  is  adequate;  Commonwealth  reimbursement  on 
account  of  elementary  tuition,  made  available  on  the  same 
terms  as  high  school  tuition  reimbursement,  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  the  establishment  of  larger  attendance 
areas  for  elementary  pupils. 

8.  The  present  administrative  organization  of  the  office 
of  the  county  superintendent  is  inadequate. 

9.  If  the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth  are  to  receive 
a fair  return  on  the  public  monies  spent  for  physical  and 
dental  examinations  of  pupils,  the  examinations  must  be 
followed  up  by  a qualified  nurse. 

10.  If  equalization  of  basic  educational  opportunities  is 
to  prevail,  the  average  mandated  salary  in  school  districts 
which  are  eligible  for  equalization  aid  must  be  kept  at 
least  $200  below  the  equalization  level  or  maximum 
subsidy. 

11.  The  present  Commonwealth  subsidy  of  $200  per 
year  per  closed  one-room  school  as  provided  for  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1921  fails  to  meet  today’s  needs  and 
requirements. 
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SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 


To  assure  the  equalization  of  basic  educational  opportuni- 
ties at  reasonable  and  fairly  uniform  rates  of  local 
taxation,  the  School  Commission  recommends  that  the 
General  Assembly: 

1.  Devise  means  and  ways  of  providing  for  adequate  and 
equitable  real  estate  assessments. 

2.  Maintain  an  equalization  level  or  maximum  subsidy 
$200  higher  than  the  average  mandated  salary  in  school 
districts  which  participate  in  equalization  aid. 

3.  Provide  for  a minimum  subsidy  not  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  maximum  subsidy. 

4.  Do  not  renew  the  temporary  proviso  of  Act  403  which 
specifies  that  during  the  school  year  1946-47  no  school 
district  is  to  receive  less  State  appropriation  on  account  of 
the  instruction  of  pupils  than  it  received  during  1945-46. 

5.  Make  it  mandatory  upon  the  State  Council  of  Edu- 
cation to  withhold  approval  of  the  operation  of  one-room, 
one-teacher  schools  unless: 

(a)  topography,  distance,  or  condition  of  roads  are 
such  as  to  make  transportation  of  pupils  imprac- 
tical, and 

(b)  it  is  impossible  to  accommodate  pupils  in  exist- 
ing graded  schools  in  the  district  or  other  dis- 
tricts. 

6.  Authorize  the  State  Council  of  Education  to  approve 
the  continued  operation  of  small  high  schools  subject  to 
the  condition  outlined  under  5a  above,  and  make  it  man- 
datory upon  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  credit 
approved  small  high  schools,  for  purposes  of  dollar  reim- 
bursement, with  a number  of  teaching  units  equivalent  to 
the  number  of  teachers  employed. 
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7.  Credit  school  districts,  for  purposes  of  dollar  reim- 
bursement, with  one  teaching  unit  for  each  nurse  jointly 
or  severally  employed  per  1,500  pupils. 

8.  Provide  for  tuition  reimbursement  on  account  of 
elementary  pupils  on  the  same  terms  as  are  now  available 
in  connection  with  the  tuition  reimbursement  on  account 
of  high  school  pupils. 

To  assure  more  effective  administration  of  the  public 
schools,  particularly  in  the  rural  areas  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, the  School  Commission  further  recom- 
mends that: 

9.  The  number  of  professional  assistants  of  the  county 
superintendent  be  made  dependent  upon  the  total  number 
of  pupils  in  average  daily  membership  in  third  and  fourth 
class  districts  within  a given  county. 

10.  The  office  of  assistant  county  superintendent  be  abol- 
ished as  vacancies  occur. 

11.  Each  county  superintendent  be  furnished  with'  at 
least  one  administrative  assistant,  the  minimum  salary  of 
such  assistant  to  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth. 

12.  Assistant  county  superintendents  be  replaced  by  su- 
pervisors of  education  (special,  vocational,  etc.) , includ- 
ing a qualified  supervisor  of  elementary  education. 

13.  It  be  made  mandatory  upon  school  boards  to  obtain 
a written  statement  from  county  superintendents  (or  dis- 
trict superintendents,  as  the  case  may  be)  prior  to  the 
election  of  a teacher,  such  statement  to  show  whether  or 
not  the  teacher  is  properly  certificated  to  hold  the  position 
to  which  he  is  nominated. 

14.  County  boards  be  authorized  to  enter  into  volun- 
tary agreements  to  employ  supervisory  personnel  jointly, 
and  further,  that  county  boards  be  authorized  to  enter 
into  voluntary  agreements  with  independent  districts  to 
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make  the  services  of  such  personnel  available  to  districts 
not  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  superintendent. 

15.  The  legislature  follow  the  precedent  established  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  1945  in  connection  with  pupil 
transportation  reimbursement,  and  remove  the  limit  upon 
the  travel  allowances  of  county  office  personnel. 

If  Act  403  is  to  be  fully  effective,  it  is  essential  that  the 
school  districts  in  some  of  the  less  fortunate  townships  of 
the  Commonwealth  be  given  some  assistance  in  connection 
with  the  building  of  new  school  facilities.  To  furnish  such 
assistance  in  districts  where  the  need  is  greatest,  the 
School  Commission  recommends  to  the  General  Assembly 
that  it  consider  the  advisability  of: 

a.  Placing  a time  limit  of  thirty  years  upon  the  number 
of  payments  to  which  a school  district  closing  a one- 
room  school  shall  be  entitled,  and 

b.  Offering  school  districts  an  opportunity  to  ask  for 
the  present  value  of  those  payments  of  $200  per  year 
which  have  not  yet  been  collected,  if  and  when 
school  district  replaces  the  closed  units  with  new 
and  approved  facilities. 
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|.  Principal  Features  of  the  New  Reimbursement 
System 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  School  Commission,  the 
General  Assembly  of  1945  established  a new  school  sub- 
sidy system.1 

Details  aside,  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  new  school  sub- 
sidy system  to  equalize  basic  educational  opportunities 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  and  to  encourage  the  es- 
tablishment “of  sufficiently  large  attendance  areas,  either 
by  means  of  consolidation  of  schools  or  school  districts, 
or  by  the  establishment  of  joint  schools,  to  assure  a sound 
basic  education  at  reasonable  per  pupil  cost.” 

The  General  Assembly  of  1945  attempted  to  realize  this 
objective  by  specifying  that  every  school  district  should 
receive  on  account  of  instruction  a State  subsidy  which  was 
to  equal  the  difference  between  the  yield  of  a five-mill  tax 
upon  “the  assessed  valuation  per  teaching  unit,”  and  a 
legislatively  designated  “maximum  subsidy”  or  “equaliza- 
tion level.”  The  term  "teaching  unit”  was  defined  as  30 
elementary  pupils  or  22  high  school  pupils  in  average  daily 
membership.  The  statute  fixed  the  equalization  level  at 
$1,800  per  annum  for  the  biennium  1945-47  and  at  $2,000 
per  annum  beginning  with  the  school  year  1947-48.  In 
addition,  the  law  provides  that  no  district  is  to  receive  less 
than  $600  per  teaching  unit.  The  sum  of  $600  is  designated 
as  the  “minimum  subsidy.”  The  fraction,  “subsidy  on  ac- 
count of  instruction”  divided  by  “maximum  subsidy”  or 
“equalization  level,”  is  referred  to  as  the  “standard  reim- 
bursement fraction.”  On  the  basis  of  this  fraction,  school 
districts  are  reimbursed  for  pupil  transportation,  adult 
education,  instruction  of  home-bound  children,  and  high 
school  tuition. 

The  operation  of  the  new  reimbursement  system  may 
be  conveniently  illustrated  by  a simple  numerical  example. 
Assume  that  a school  district  has  $100,000  assessed  valu- 
ation per  teaching  unit.  A five-mill  tax  upon  this  valuation 
would  produce  $500.  Five  hundred  dollars  subtracted  from 


1 See  Act  403,  Session  of  1945,  Section  1241. 
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the  equalization  level  of  $1,800  equals  $1,300,  the  Common- 
wealth’s subsidy  for  instruction  per  teaching  unit.  The 
subsidy  of  $1,300  divided  by  the  equalization  level  of  $1,800 
produces  the  district’s  standard  reimbursement  fraction, 
.7222  or  72.22%.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  a district  with 
$50,000  valuation  per  teaching  unit,  a five-mill  tax  would 
produce  $250.  Consequently,  this  district’s  subsidy  for 
instruction  would  be  $1,550,  and  its  standard  reimburse- 
ment fraction  would  be  .8611  or  86.11%.  If  the  latter  dis- 
trict had  incurred  approved  expenses  for  adult  education 
of  $1,000,  it  would  have  been  reimbursed  by  the  Com- 
monwealth to  the  extent  of  86.11%;  that  is  it  would  have 
received  a dollar  reimbursement  of  $861.10. 

The  reimbursement  system  established  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1945  is  essentially  an  equalization  system. 

The  continuing  need  for  an  equalization  system  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  Pennsylvania’s  2,543  school  districts  have 
greatly  varying  local  taxable  resources  to  support  public 
education. 

Table  1,  p.  13,  which  represents  a distribution  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s school  districts  according  to  assessed  valuation 
(in  terms  of  the  county  duplicate) , brings  the  variability 
of  locally  taxable  resources  into  high  relief. 

Table  1 should  be  read  as  follows:  In  1946,  five  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s school  districts  had  assessed  valuations  of  be- 
tween zero  and  $10,000  per  teaching  unit;  these  five  school 
districts  constituted  .2%  of  the  school  districts  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Again,  78  school  districts  had  assessed  valuations 
per  teaching  unit  in  excess  of  $240,000;  these  78  districts 
accounted  for  approximately  3%  of  the  school  districts  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  average  assessed  valuation  per  teaching  unit  of  all 
districts  was  $59,148. 

Given  the  above  indicated  variations  in  local  capacity  to 
support  public  education,  equalization  of  basic  educational 
opportunity  can  be  attained  only  by  means  of  State  sub- 
sidies designed  to  compensate  for  the  differences  in  local 
capacity  or  by  highly  variable  and  at  times  excessive  local 
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TABLE  1 


Assessed  Valuations  (County  Duplicate)  Per  Teaching 


Unit  for 

School  Year  Ended 

in  1946 

Assessed  Valuation  per 
Teaching  Unit  (in 
thousands  of 
dollars) 

Number  of 

School  Districts  with 
Assessed  Valuation  per 
Teaching  Unit  as  Indi- 
cated in  Column  1 

Cumulative  Per  Cent  of 
School  Districts  with 
Assessed  Valuation  Per 
Teaching  Unit  as  Indi- 
cated in  Column  1 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

0—  10 

5 

0.20 

10—  20 

70 

2.95 

20—  30 

208 

11.1 

30—  40 

325 

23.9 

40—  50 

360 

38.1 

50—  60 

326 

50.9 

60—  70 

259 

61.1 

70—  80 

185 

68.4 

80—  90 

145 

74.1 

90—100 

124 

79.0 

100—110 

101 

83.0 

110—120 

65 

85.5 

120—130 

58 

87.8 

130—140 

49 

89.7 

140—150 

35 

91.1 

150—160 

33 

92.4 

160—170 

25 

93.4 

170—180 

8 

93.7 

180—190 

25 

94.7 

190—200 

22 

95.6 

200—210 

15 

96.1 

210—220 

8 

96.5 

220—230 

9 

96.8 

230—240 

5 

97.0 

240  and  more 

78 

100.0 

Total: 

2,543 
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school  tax  rates.  The  General  Assembly  of  1945  elected 
to  equalize  basic  educational  opportunities  by  means  of 
compensatory  State  grants  to  school  districts. 

The  establishment  of  the  new  subsidy  system  has  already 
produced  many  beneficial  results. 

Throughout  the  Commonwealth,  local  school  boards  have 
been  gathering  for  better  than  a year  and  a half  with  a 
view  of  making  plans  for  the  establishment  of  larger  at- 
tendance areas.  Many  of  these  plans  have  been  favorably 
acted  upon.  Others  will  have  to  be  kept  in  abeyance  until 
building  material  and  labor  shortages  ease. 

The  establishment  of  the  new  system  has  called  for  and 
will  continue  to  call  for  increases  in  State  appropriations. 
The  General  Assembly  of  1945  appropriated  $23,000,000 
over  and  above  the  appropriations  made  on  account  of 
school  subsidies  and  temporary  salary  increases  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1943.  The  General  Assembly  of 
1947  will  be  called  upon  to  appropriate  another  net  addi- 
tional $18,000,000  to  finance  the  increases  in  the  equaliza- 
tion level  of  from  $1,800  per  teaching  unit  to  $2,000. 

The  increase  in  State  appropriations  has  produced  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  percentage  contribution  of  the 
Commonwealth  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
schools.  In  1940,  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  con- 
tributed 23.3%  toward  the  payment  of  the  current  expenses 
of  the  public  schools.  In  1946,  the  Commonwealth  financed 
32.3%  of  current  expenses. 

Though  in  existence  for  but  two  years,  Pennsylvania’s 
new  reimbursement  system  has  been  widely  acclaimed. 
For  example,  a study  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, covering  the  subsidy  systems  of  the  forty-eight  states, 
ranks  Pennsylvania  first  from  point  of  view  of  “the  attain- 
ment of  school  finance  goals,”  as  formulated  by  educational 
leaders  throughout  the  nation.2  The  appraisal  system  of 
the  National  Education  Association  takes  account  of  both 
the  equity  of  the  school  distribution  systems  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  financial  support. 

3 See  National  Education  Association  Research  Bulletin,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  3, 
October.  1946.  Page  103. 
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II.  Problems  Arising  from  the  Installation  of  the  New 
System 

The  seasoned  legislator  need  not  be  told  that  an  entirely 
new  subsidy  system  gives  rise  to  frictions,  complaints  and 
problems. 

The  remainder  of  this  section  will  be  devoted  to  a dis- 
cussion of  the  major  problems  which  have  arisen  during 
the  two  years.  Coincident  to  the  discussion  of  these  prob- 
lems, the  Commission  wishes  to  submit  several  recom- 
mendations to  the  General  Assembly. 

1.  The  Minimum  Subsidy 

As  indicated  above,  Act  403  provides  that  no  school  dis- 
trict is  to  receive  less  than  $600  per  teaching  unit,  and 
that  the  maximum  subsidy  per  teaching  unit  is  to  rise 
from  $1,800  to  $2,000  for  the  school  year  beginning  in  1947. 

It  will  be  observed  that  though  the  Act  provides  for  an 
increase  in  maximum  subsidy,  no  increase  in  the  minimum 
subsidy  is  contemplated. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Legislature  will  be  asked 
by  the  districts  concerned  to  raise  the  minimum  subsidy. 

In  order  to  facilitate  informed  legislative  judgments,  this 
Commission  wishes  to  submit  such  data  and  considerations 
as  bear  pertinently  upon  the  matter  at  hand. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  noted  that  at  an  equali- 
zation level  of  $1,800  all  districts  which  have  assessed 
valuations  in  excess  of  $240,012  receive  the  minimum  sub- 
sidy of  $600  per  teaching  unit.  If  it  was  not  for  the  mini- 
mum subsidy  proviso,  some  districts  with  assessed  valua- 
tions in  excess  of  $240,012  per  teaching  unit  would  receive 
no  State  aid.  For  example,  a school  district  which  has 
an  assessed  valuation  of,  say,  $400,000  per  teaching  unit 
could  raise  $2,000  per  teaching  unit  by  the  imposition  of 
a five-mill  tax.  Hence,  such  a district,  in  the  absence  of 
the  minimum  subsidy  proviso,  would  “owe”  the  Common- 
wealth $200  per  teaching  unit,  at  an  equalization  level  of 
$1,800. 

When  this  Commission  recommended  to  the  General 
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Assembly  of  1945  a minimum  subsidy  of  $600  per  teaching 
unit,  it  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  Common- 
wealth should  make  some  contribution  toward  the  financ- 
ing of  public  education  in  all  districts. 

The  adequacy  of  the  present  minimum  payment  per 
teaching  unit  can  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  data 
shown  in  Table  2,  below. 

TABLE  2 

Assessed  Valuation  (County  Duplicate)  of  Districts  Which 
Have  In  Excess  of  $240,012  per  Teaching  Unit, 
for  School  Year  Ended  in  1946 

Assessed  Valuation  Per 

Name  of  District,  County 

Teaching  Unit 

Adams 

McSherrystown  b 

$ 428,731 

Allegheny 

Aspinwall  b 

283,066 

Avonworth  Union 

249,419 

Bellevue  b 

306,579 

Brentwood  b 

294,061 

Crafton  b 

288,442 

Dormont  b 

309,509 

E.  Pittsburgh  b 

300,719 

Edgewood  b 

407,719 

Edgeworth  b 

748,388 

Etna  b 

246,402 

Greentree  b 

297,323 

Homestead  b 

643,874 

Mt.  Lebanon  t 

342,047 

Mt.  Oliver  b 

337,635 

Munhall  b 

280,759 

Neville  t 

698,435 

N.  Braddock  b 

260,538 

Oakmont  b 

247,006 

O’Hara  t 

354,056 

Osborne  b 

330,213 

Pittsburgh  C 

344,390 

Rosslyn  Farms  b 

477,341 
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TABLE  2 — Continued 


Name  of  District,  County 

Assessed  Valuation  Per 
Teaching  Unit 

Sewickley  b 

$ 314,941 

Sewickley  Heights  t 

872,158 

Thornburg  b 

317,880 

W.  St.  Clair  t 

272,646 

W.  Homestead  b 

1,118,185 

Wilmerding  b 

258,898 

Beaver 

Potter  t 

1,706,546 

Berks 

Wyomissing  b 

317,942 

Wyomissing  Hills  b 

323,387 

Bradford 

Barclay  t 

* 

Bucks 

Langhorne  Manor  b 

416,487 

Cambria 

Franklin  b 

824,900 

Chester 

E.  Goshen  t 

257,553 

Easttown  t 

330,343 

Pennsbury  t 

279,093 

Thornbury  t 

323,940 

Westtown  t 

240,392 

Willistown  t ' 

334,266 

Delaware 

Eddystone  b 

383,047 

Edgemont  b 

289,657 

Marple  t 

277,478 

Millbourne  b 

1,073,004 

Newtown  t 

241,891 

Radnor  t 

385,858 

Greene 

Greene  t 

415,226 

Whiteley  t 

381,233 

Lebanon 

Cold  Spring  t 

* 

• Exact  data  not  available. 
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TABLE  2 — Continued 


Name  of  District,  County 

Assessed  Valuation  Per 
Teaching  Unit 

Cornwall  b 

$ 475,497 

Mt.  Gretna  b 

265,080 

Luzerne 

Hanover  b 

321,419 

McKean 

Lafayette  t 

327,244 

Montgomery 

Bryn  Athyn  b 

1,284,400 

Cheltenham  t 

244,924 

Jenkintown  b 

315,548 

Lower  Merion  t 

466,572 

Lower  Moreland  t 

293,193 

Lower  Pottsgrove  t 

273,966 

Springfield  t 

252,200 

Upper  Gwynedd  t 

241,503 

Whitemarsh  t 

251,233 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia  c 

296,828 

Pike 

Blooming  Grove  t 

371,096 

Delaware  t 

549,282 

Dingman  t 

277,505 

Lehman  t 

294,750 

Milford  Ind. 

300,162 

Palmyra  t 

251,817 

Porter  t 

452,299 

Schuylkill 

Rahn  t 

822,039  > 

Sullivan 

Eagles  Mere  b 

356,552 

Washington 

Allenport  b 

291,245 

E.  Washington  b 

254,940 

Nottingham  t 

292,858 

Somerset  t 

303,289 

Union  Ind. 

273,983 
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Inspection  of  Table  2 shows  that  78  districts  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s 2,543  districts  have  assessed  valuations  ranging 
from  $240,000  per  teaching  unit  to  approximately  $1,710,000 
per  teaching  unit.  Though  only  78  school  districts  are  as 
fortunately  situated  as  the  table  indicates,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  two  of  the  districts  in  this  category  (Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburgh)  accounted  for  approximately  19% 
of  the  total  pupil  load  in  1946. 

The  members  of  the  School  Commission  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  point  out  that  whereas  the  average 
assessed  valuation  per  teaching  unit  for  the  State  as  a 
whole  was  but  $59,148  during  the  last  school  year,3  the 
comparable  average  for  the  districts  which  receive  the  min- 
imum subsidy  was  approximately  $315,000.  In  evaluating 
the  significance  of  the  above  two  figures,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  it  is  contended  that  assessed  market 
value  ratios  in  highly  urbanized  and  suburban  areas  are 
higher  than  the  ratios  which  prevail  in  rural  Pennsylvania. 

2.  The  “Freezing  Clause !’ 

A temporary  provision  of  Act  403,  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  “freezing  clause,”  specifies  that  in  1946-47  no 
school  district  is  to  receive  less  appropriation  than  it  re- 
ceived during  1945-46.  It  was  the  purpose  of  this  tempo- 
rary guarantee,  which  automatically  lapses  upon  termina- 
tion of  the  current  school  year,  to  afford  low  pupil-teacher 
ratio,  high  assessed  valuation  per  teaching  unit  districts  an 
opportunity  to  put  their  house  in  order. 

At  the  outset,  it  should  be  noted  that  at  the  current 
equalization  level  of  $1,800,  the  annual  cost  of  the  guar- 
antee is  $1,997,604.83.  Table  3,  p.  20,  shows  the  cost  of 
the  guarantee,  county  by  county. 

Inspection  of  Table  3 shows  that  four  counties  (Alle- 
gheny, Delaware,  Luzerne,  and  Montgomery)  account  for 
$828,689.81,  or  41%  of  the  total  freezing  clause  payments 
of  $1,997,604.83.  This  situation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
four  counties  have  a relatively  high  assessed  valuation  per 


8 See  page  12  preceding. 
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TABLE  3 

Annual  Cost  of  “Freezing  Clause”  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  at  an  Equalization  Level  of  $1,800 


Name  of  County 

Annual  Cost  of  “Freezing 

Clause”  at  an  Equalization 

Level  of  $1,800 

(1) 

(2) 

Adams 

$ 22,115.98 

Allegheny 

374,439.31 

Armstrong 

5,132.15 

Beaver 

19,814.93 

Bedford 

15,466.99 

Berks 

58,480.25 

Blair 

1,106.56 

Bradford 

17,404.17 

Bucks 

44,533.60 

Butler 

3,405.83 

Cambria 

25,273.00 

Cameron 

2,558.09 

Carbon 

22,143.94 

Centre 

5,700.44 

Chester 

60,632.03 

Clarion 

11,755.14 

Clearfield 

2,124.80 

Clinton 

10,989.77 

Columbia 

28,493.16 

Crawford 

20,896.05 

Cumberland 

8,648.92 

Dauphin 

8,346.46 

Delaware 

116,464.43 

Elk 

11,023.76 

Erie 

11,329.07 

Fayette 

5,879.97 

Forest 

4,117.05 

Franklin 

27.68 

Fulton 

Greene 

21,199.03 

Huntingdon 

18,696.63 

Indiana 

19,595.65 

Jefferson 

26,021.68 
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TABLE  3— (Continued 


Annual  Cost  of  "Freezing 

Name  of  County  Clause”  at  an  Equalization 

Level  of  $1.80o 


Juniata 

$ 2,012.28 

Lackawanna 

51,063.37 

Lancaster 

3,627.75 

Lawrence 

7,427.91 

Lebanon 

14,451.08 

Lehigh 

7,166.93 

Luzerne 

136,089.75 

Lycoming 

7,832.15 

McKean 

15,358.91 

Mercer 

369.81 

Mifflin 

267.97 

Monroe 

27,550.19 

Montgomery 

201,696.32 

Montour 

2,402.71 

Northampton 

10,302.57 

Northumberland 

7,034.14 

Perry 

2,063.97 

Philadelphia 

Pike 

20,882.71 

Potter 

74,949.59 

Schuylkill 

68,241.99 

Snyder 

Somerset 

12,846.99 

Sullivan 

14,289.44 

Susquehanna 

41,975.26 

Tioga 

32,285.33 

Union 

Venango 

8,810.25 

Warren 

19,154.56 

Washington 

67,711.43 

Wayne 

37,394.91 

Westmoreland 

52,759.24 

Wyoming 

29,290.44 

York 

7,478.36 

Total 

$1,997,604.83 
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teaching  unit.  In  addition,  in  many  of  the  districts  in  these 
counties,  boards  pursue  a policy  of  operating  their  schools 
on  the  basis  of  lower  than  average  pupil-teacher  ratios. 

At  an  equalization  level  of  $1,800,  528  boards  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  freezing  clause.  It  is  estimated  that  at  an 
equalization  level  of  $2,000  this  number  will  be  approxi- 
mately halved. 

However,  it  should  be  noted  that  mere  mention  of  the 
number  of  boards  benefited  by  the  freezing  clause  greatly 
exaggerates  its  social  significance.  It  is  estimated  that  at 
an  equalization  level  of  $1,800  approximately  14.2%  of  the 
population  of  Pennsylvania  resides  in  districts  benefited 
by  the  clause.  An  increase  in  the  equalization  level  of 
from  $1,800  to  $2,000  will  reduce  the  number  of  Pennsyl- 
vanians beneficially  affected  to  approximately  seven  per 
cent. 

Again,  it  is  well  to  observe  that  in  a great  many  cases, 
the  percentage  loss  in  State  appropriations  which  would 
have  been  experienced  by  districts  at  an  equalization  level 
of  $1,800,  had  it  not  been  for  the  freezing  clause,  is  but 
slight. 

Renewal  of  the  freezing  clause  would  make  it  possible 
for  a very  small  percentage  of  Pennsylvanians  to  continue 
to  operate  relatively  costly,  low  pupil-teacher  ratio  pro- 
grams at  the  expense  of  the  general  taxpayer  of  this  Com- 
monwealth. Concretely,  it  would  permit  some  few  selected 
school  districts  to  continue  to  operate  at  pupil-teacher 
ratios  of  15  and  16,  while  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  citizens  are  expected  to  operate  their  schools  at  a 
pupil-teacher  ratio  of  approximately  25. 

It  is  the  considered  judgment  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  that  such  an  arrangement  constitutes  rank 
discrimination,  which  cannot  be  tolerated  except  on  a 
temporary,  short-run  basis.  Under  the  circumstances,  the 
School  Commission  recommends  to  the  General  Assembly 
that  the  freezing  clause  be  not  renewed. 
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3.  Determination  of  Reimbursible  Teaching  Units  for 
One-Room  Schools. 

Another  temporary  guarantee  contained  in  Act  403  re- 
lates to  the  number  of  teaching  units  with  which  one-room 
schools  are  to  be  credited  for  purposes  of  Commonwealth 
reimbursement. 

Specifically,  Act  403,  Session  of  1945,  Section  1241  (6) , 
provides:  “Provided  further,  that  until  the  end  of  the 
school  term  during  which  the  present  hostilities  shall 
cease,  as  determined  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor,  all 
one-room  schools  operated  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment,  shall  be 
credited  with  at  least  one  teaching  unit,  Upon  cessation  of 
such  hostilities,  such  one-room  schools  shall  be  credited 
with  at  least  one  teaching  unit  only  if  their  operation  is 
approved  by  the  State  Council  of  Education.” 

The  members  of  this  Commission,  following  the  policies 
established  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1921,  have  con- 
sistently taken  the  position  that  the  continued  operation  of 
one-room  schools  should  be  discouraged. 

During  the  school  year  ended  in  1946,  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  acting  under  authority  of  Act  403,  Sec- 
tion 1241  (6),  credited  the  one-room  schools  within  the 
Commonwealth  with  717.34  excess  teaching  units. 

The  average  standard  reimbursement  fraction  for  the 
school  year  ended  in  1946  was  .8357.  Over  the  same 
period,  the  equalization  level  was  $1,800.  Hence,  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  temporary  one-room  school  guarantee  for 
the  school  year  ended  in  1946  is  approximately  $1,079,000. 

Table  4,  p.  24,  shows,  on  a county  basis,  the  number  of 
excess  teaching  units  with  which  school  districts  were 
credited  by  virtue  of  Section  1241  (6) . 

The  members  of  the  Commission  are  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  one-room  schools  present  a problem  which  cannot 
be  solved  on  short  notice.  However,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  provision  in  question  involves  substantial  State 
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TABLE  4 

Number  of  Excess  Teaching  Units  with  which  School  Dis- 
tricts Operating  One-Room  Schools  Were  Credited 
under  Temporary  Guarantee  During  the  School 
Year  Ended  in  1946 


Name  of  County 

Number  of 
Excess  Units 

(1) 

(2) 

Adams 

13.0771 

Allegheny 

1.3469 

Armstrong 

18.5541 

Beaver 

5.8416 

Bedford 

8.2067 

Berks 

32.4527 

Blair 

4.3086 

Bradford 

11.4484 

Bucks 

10.3597 

Butler 

15.9604 

Cambria 

11.4220 

Cameron 

1.7450 

Carbon 

8.7650 

Centre 

10.7731 

Chester 

13.5586 

Clarion 

7.4266 

Clearfield 

17.3653 

Clinton 

5.3284 

Columbia 

4.2844 

Crawford 

23.4981 

Cumberland 

14.7679 

Dauphin 

8.9984 

Delaware 

Elk 

1.0667 

Erie 

34.3257 

Fayette 

8.8976 

Forest 

Franklin 

8.9774 

Fulton 

3.1946 

Greene 

14.8772 

Huntingdon 

12.3097 
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TABLE  4 — Continued 


Name  of  County 

Number  of 

Excess  Units 

Indiana 

12.9632 

Jefferson 

19.6149 

Juniata 

10.1160 

Lackawanna 

2.3874 

Lancaster 

9.0691 

Lawrence 

5.5212 

Lebanon 

3.2034 

Lehigh 

14.6022 

Luzerne 

15.7901 

Lycoming 

20.9443 

McKean 

2.8387 

Mercer 

16.0100 

Mifflin 

1.9444 

Monroe 

5.7197 

Montgomery 

11.2731 

Montour 

1.1340 

Northampton 

13.7627 

Northumberland 

9.5346 

Perry 

23.1802 

Philadelphia 

Pike 

1.3047 

Potter 

11.1644 

Schuylkill 

15.1470 

Snyder 

17.1067 

Somerset 

14.1578 

Sullivan 

1.1500 

Susquehanna 

10.9349 

Tioga 

11.9740 

Union 

9.0393 

Venango 

14.1820 

Warren 

6.0810 

Washington 

8.4784 

Wayne 

12.9045 

Westmoreland 

10.0170 

Wyoming 

6.0744 

York 

34.8776 

Total  717.3408 
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commitments,  the  Commission  recommends  to  the  General 
Assembly  that  the  discretion  of  the  State  Council  of  Educa- 
tion in  connection  with  the  matter  under  review  be  re- 
stricted. Specifically,  the  Commission  recommends  that 
the  General  Assembly  direct  the  State  Council  of  Education 
to  withhold  approval  of  the  operation  of  one-room  schools, 
unless  (1)  topography,  distance  or  condition  of  roads  are 
such  as  to  make  transportation  of  pupils  impracticable; 
and  (2) , it  is  impossible  to  accommodate  pupils  in  existing 
graded  schools  in  the  district  or  in  other  districts. 

4.  Determination  of  Reimbursement  of  Small  High  Schools. 

As  viewed  by  the  members  of  the  School  Commission,  it 
is  one  of  the  leading  purposes  of  Act  403  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  larger  attendance  areas. 

The  Commission’s  studies  show  conclusively  that  typi- 
cally the  enlargement  of  attendance  areas  is  accompanied 
by  an  increased  diversification  of  curricula  and  lower  per 
pupil  costs.  Unfortunately,  topography  and  population  dis- 
tributions make  it  virtually  impossible  in  some  sections  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  increase  attendance  areas.  Never- 
theless, the  pupils  living  in  those  areas  should  be  assured 
of  adequate  educational  facilities.  If  the  precept  calling 
for  adequate  basic  opportunities  for  all  is  to  be  realized 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  it  will  be  necessary,  at 
least  in  the  foreseeable  future,  to  maintain  a limited  number 
of  small  high  schools.  Act  403,  which  bases  State  appro- 
priations upon  teaching  units  consisting  of  a legislatively 
specified  number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  membership, 
makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  some  of  the  smaller  high 
schools  to  continue  to  operate.  Under  the  circumstances, 
the  Commission  recommends  that  if  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  a small  high  school  is  approved  by  the  State  Coun- 
cil of  Education,  subject  to  the  limitations  recommended  in 
connection  with  the  continued  operation  of  one-room 
schools,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  to  be  au- 
thorized to  credit,  for  purposes  of  dollar  reimbursement, 
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stria II  high  schools  with  teaching  units  equivalent  to  the 
number  of  teachers  employed. 

5.  Credit  jor  Pennsylvania  Pupils  Attending  Out-oj-State 
Public  Schools. 

Act  403,  Session  of  1945,  Section  1241  (1) , states:  “Dis- 
trict pupils  of  a school  district  shall  designate  all  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  who 
are  residents  of  a given  school  district  ...” 

This  definition  precludes  consideration  of  residents  of 
Pennsylvania  who  attend  out-of-state  public  schools  when 
determining  the  standard  reimbursement  fractions  of  their 
school  districts  of  residence.  These  school  districts  are 
liable  for  the  tuition  bill  rendered  by  the  out-of-state  dis- 
tricts, and  hence  are  penalized  under  the  law  as  it  stands. 

To  remove  this  unwarranted  discrimination,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  School  Commission  unanimously  recommend 
that  the  General  Assembly  amend  Section  1241  (1)  by 
inserting  after  “public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth”  the 
phrase,  “or  adjacent  states.” 

6.  Vocational  Education  Appropriations. 

Vocational  education  interests  have  suggested  to  this 
Commission  that  Act  403  does  not  make  as  ample  financial 
provisions  for  vocational  education  as  did  the  arrange- 
ments which  it  replaced. 

In  order  to  facilitate  evaluation  of  this  contention,  the 
Commission  wishes  to  submit  the  following  facts. 

Act  403,  in  addition  to  equalization  aid  made  available 
on  the  basis  of  the  standard  reimbursement  fraction,  pro- 
vides for  the  following  lump-sum  annual  per  pupil  pay- 
ments: home  economics,  $20;  agricultural  and  industrial 
vocational,  $35;  distributive,  $50.  These  supplemental  pay- 
ments were  provided  for  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
1945  to  compensate  districts  for  the  differences  in  costs 
between  general  and  vocational  education  programs. 

Given  these  supplemental  payments,  which  are  not  in 
lieu  of,  but  in  addition  to,  equalization  aid,  Commonwealth 
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reimbursement  on  account  of  vocational  education  under 
the  old  and  new  systems  can  be  conveniently  compared. 
Under  special  dispensation  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
1943  districts  were  reimbursible  on  account  of  the  salaries 
of  vocational  teachers  up  to  100%.  For  the  school  year 
ended  in  1944,  the  median  salary  of  vocational  teachers  em- 
ployed by  fourth  and  third  class  districts  was  $1,692  and 
$2,296,  respectively.  Hence,  under  the  temporary  dispen- 
sation which  permitted  reimbursement  up  to  100%,  third 
and  fourth  class  districts  might  receive  $2,296  and  $1,692 
per  vocational  teacher.  Under  the  new  system,  the  average 
equalization  aid  per  teaching  unit  of  22  is  $1,504.26.  A 
vocational  unit  of  22  (agricultural  or  industrial)  is  entitled 
to  an  additional  $770.  Hence,  in  the  typical  case,  Common- 
wealth reimbursement  on  account  of  a vocational  unit  of 
22  amounts  to  $2,274.26,  at  an  equalization  level  of  $1,800. 
With  an  equalization  level  of  $2,000,  Commonwealth  aid 
per  vocational  unit  of  22  will  amount  to  $2,474.26. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  evidence,  the  Commission  con- 
cludes that  vocational  education  is  not  placed  at  an  unfair 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  general  education. 

In  this  connection,  the  Commission  wishes  to  point  out, 
however,  that  districts  too  small  to  offer  adequate  voca- 
tional programs  may  face  some  financial  difficulties  on 
account  of  the  reimbursement  provisions  of  Act  403.  Under 
the  old  system,  a district  could  well  afford  to  offer  voca- 
tional programs,  even  though  it  had  but  ten  or  fifteen 
pupils  per  vocational  teacher,  because  the  Commonwealth 
paid  the  salary  of  the  teacher.  Under  the  new  system,  a 
district  must  manage  its  affairs  in  a prudent  and  economical 
manner.  For  some  school  administrators,  the  establish- 
ment of  good  business  habits  seems  an  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult task. 

7.  Special  Service  Personnel. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  interested  parties  that  special 
service  personnel,  such  as  nurses,  art  and  music  super- 
visors, be  given  recognition  from  a reimbursement  point 
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of  view.  Concretely,  the  Commission  has  been  urged  to 
recommend  to  the  General  Assembly  that  school  districts 
employing  such  special  service  personnel  for  a specified 
number  of  pupils  be  given  credit  of  one  teaching  unit 
per  special  service  person  employed.  The  Commission  has 
investigated  the  cost  of  the  proposal,  and  finds  that  the 
annual  cost  to  the  Commonwealth  would  be  approximately 
$10,837,000  per  year  at  an  equalization  level  of  $2,000. 

Table  5,  below,  shows  the  cost  breakdown. 

TABLE  5 

Commonwealth  Cost  per  Year,  at  an  Equalization  Level 
of  $2,000,  of  Allowing  One  Reimbursement  Unit  Each 
for  Selected  Special  Service  Personnel. 


Position 

Cost 

Nurse  (per  1,500  pupils)  

. $1,470,000 

Music  supervisor  (per  1,100  pupils)  . . . . 

2,005,000 

Art  supervisor  (per  1,200  pupils)  

1,838,000 

Physical  education  director 

2,028,000 

(per  400  pupils,  grades  7 to  12)  

Supervising  principal  (per  1,000  pupils)  . 

. 2,026,000 

Dental  hygienist  (per  1,500  pupils)  . . . 

. 1,470,000 

As  a matter  of  principle,  this  Commission  is  opposed  to 
any  attempts  to  base  State  reimbursement  upon  personnel. 


It  is  the  considered  judgment  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  that  local  boards  should  be  permitted  a meas- 
ure of  meaningful  discretion  in  the  management  of  local 
affairs.  If  the  General  Assembly  should  elect  to  appropriate 
as  large  an  amount  as  would  be  called  for  by  giving  credit 
for  special  service  personnel  to  the  public  school,  the  Com- 
mission wishes  to  suggest  that  such  additional  amount  be 
made  available  by  increasing  the  equalization  level.  An 
additional  appropriation  of  $10,837,000  would  permit  an 
increase  in  the  equalization  level  of  approximately  $240. 
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However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  General  Assembly 
of  1945  provided  for  comprehensive  physical  and  dental 
examination  of  all  pupils,  the  Commission  recommends  that 
the  Commonwealth  assume  part  of  the  cost  of  providing  for 
the  services  of  a nurse. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  taxpayer  of  this  Commonwealth  will  not  receive  a 
reasonable  return  on  health  examination  appropriations 
unless  and  until  these  examinations  are  implemented  with 
a follow-up  service  rendered  by  qualified  nurses. 

8.  High  School  Tuition  Reimbursement. 

When  the  School  Commission  recommended  the  present 
tuition  reimbursement  arrangement  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1945,  it  proceeded  upon  the  assumption  that  re- 
imbursement on  account  of  high  school  tuition  should  be 
more  generous  than  reimbursement  on  account  of  high 
school  instruction  offered  in  the  pupil’s  district  of  residence. 
In  addition,  the  Commission  took  the  position  that  reim- 
bursements on  account  of  high  school  pupils  attending  a 
joint  school  should  be  equally  attractive  as  reimbursements 
on  account  of  high  school  pupils  sent  to  the  public  schools 
of  other  districts.  These  recommendations,  subsequently 
favorably  acted  upon  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1945, 
were  motivated  by  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  larger 
attendance  areas  and  to  afford  a majority  of  parents  of 
high  school  pupils  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
formulation  of  the  policies  governing  the  schools  which 
their  children  attend.  Measures  designed  to  attain  both 
objectives  are  still  of  the  utmost  importance. 

For  example,  prior  to  the  passage  of  Act  403,  approxi- 
mately 22%  of  Pennsylvania’s  high  schools  employed  fewer 
than  six  teachers.  A high  school  organization  employing 
fewer  than  a mere  half-dozen  teachers  is  too  small  to  offer 
diversified  programs.  With  such  a small  organization,  it 
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is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  provide  adequate  vocational 
training  facilities  at  reasonable  cost  to  taxpayers.  In  the 
judgment  of  interested  observers,  present  vocational  facili- 
ties are  not  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  Pennsylvania 
business.4 

Again,  prior  to  the  passage  of  Act  403,  only  approxi- 
mately 49%  of  Pennsylvania’s  school  boards  operated  high 
schools.  This  means  that  the  pupils  residing  in  51%  of 
the  districts  attended  schools  whose  policies  could  not  be 
directly  affected  by  the  directors  of  the  district  within 
which  the  pupils  reside. 

It  was  and  still  is  the  considered  judgment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  that  this  situation  called  for  re- 
medial legislative  action. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission,  the  Legis- 
lature took  action  which  made  reimbursement  on  account 
of  tuition  pupils,  including  pupils  attending  joint  high 
schools,  relatively  more  attractive  than  reimbursement  on 
account  of  high  school  pupils  attending  high  schools  within 
districts  of  residence. 

To  facilitate  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  the  differential 
under  review,  the  Commission  wishes  to  submit  several 
sets  of  data. 

Table  6,  p.  32,  represents  a sample  of  approved  tuition 
rates  chargeable  for  the  school  year  1946-47.  These  rates 
are  based  upon  the  current  expense  cost  which  prevailed 
in  the  districts  during  the  school  year  ended  in  1946.  The 
sample  has  been  chosen  with  a view  of  giving  different 
geographic  regions  as  well  as  differently  circumstanced 
school  districts  adequate  representation.  It  is  believed  that 
the  sample  represents  a fair  cross-section  of  the  tuition 
charge  situation  which  currently  prevails  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 


4 gee  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  "Business  Looks  at 
Vocational  Education  in  Pennsylvania."  Harrisburg.  October,  1946. 
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TABLE  6 

Sample  of  Approved  Tuition  Rates  Chargeable  during  the 
School  Year  1946-47  by  Junior-Senior  (Grades  7 to  12) 

High  Schools 


Name  of  County, 

Class,  and 

Name  of  District 

Reimbursible 

Tuition 

Charge 

Standard  Reimburse- 
ment Fraction  at  an 
Equalization  Level 
Of  $1,800 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 

Third  Class: 

Brentwood  Boro. 

152.00 

.3333 

Crafton  Boro. 

175.29 

.3333 

Dormont  Boro. 

196.90 

.3333 

Etna  Boro. 

176.18 

.3333 

Munhall  Boro. 

148.86 

.3333 

Pitcairn  Boro. 

153.22 

.7498 

Tarentum  Boro. 

137.00 

.5932 

Fourth  Class: 

Asp  inwall  Boro. 

170.33 

.3333 

Findlay  Twp. 

159.46 

.7082 

BERKS  COUNTY 

Third  Class: 

Muhlenberg  Twp. 

135.87 

.6631 

Fourth  Class: 

Birdsboro  Boro. 

149.40 

.6611 

Boyertown  Boro. 

137.62 

.5975 

Fleetwood  Boro. 

123.40 

.6981 

Kutztown  Boro. 

148.98 

.7010 

Mt.  Penn  Boro. 

166.34 

.5560 

Perry  Twp. 

117.78 

.7733 

Robesonia  Boro. 

113.87 

.7680 

Womelsdorf  Boro. 

145.04 

.7148 

BUCKS  COUNTY 

Third  Class: 

Bristol  Boro. 

137.03 

.6634 

Quakertown  Boro. 

185.33 

.7224 
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TABLE  6 — Continued 


Name  of  County. 

Class,  and 

Name  of  District 

Reimbursible 

Tuition 

Charge 

Standard  Reimburse- 

ment Fraction  at  an 
Equalization  Level 
of  $1,800 

Fourth  Class: 

Buckingham  Twp. 

202.70 

.4707 

Doylestown  Twp. 

141.65 

.5407 

Falls  Twp. 

141.91 

.6892 

Hilltown  Twp. 

118.62 

.7530 

Newtown  Boro. 

166.03 

.6364 

Joint  Boards: 

Langhorne-Middletown 

204.64 

$.6492 

6585 

Perkasie-Sellersville 

178.66 

$.7628 

6903 

CHESTER  COUNTY 

Third  Class: 

West  Chester  Boro. 

173.92 

.4839 

Fourth  Class: 

Downingtown  Boro. 

152.17 

.7046 

N.  Coventry  Twp. 

146.68 

.8174 

Oxford  Boro. 

111.21 

.6343 

Spring  City  Boro. 

134.30 

.8090 

Warwick  Twp. 

101.03 

.7792 

W.  Fallowfield  Twp. 

164.97 

.7015 

Joint  Boards: 

Avon-Grove 

132.58 

* 

Unionville 

169.74 

JJr 

LANCASTER  COUNTY 

Third  Class: 

Columbia  Boro. 

150.43 

.8153 

Manheim  Twp. 

155.49 

.4504 

Fourth  Class: 

Christiana  Boro. 

123.73 

.7733 

Colerain  Twp. 

107.96 

.7696 

* Indicates  information  not  available. 
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TABLE  6 — Continued 


Name  of  County, 

Class,  and 

Name  of  District 

Reimbursible 

Tuition 

Charge 

Standard  Reimburse- 
ment Fraction  at  an 
Equalization  Level 
of  $1,800 

Conoy  Twp. 

116.83 

.8335 

E.  Cocalico  Twp. 

181.39 

.8123 

E.  Donegal  Twp. 

122.67 

.6880 

E.  Hempfield  Twp. 

133.79 

.5743 

E.  Lampeter  Twp. 

106.51 

.6413 

Elizabethtown  Boro. 

116.82 

.7573 

Ephrata  Twp. 

87.35 

.7102 

Manheim  Boro. 

115.25 

.7738 

Mt.  Joy  Boro. 

141.58 

.7852 

New  Holland  Boro. 

122.97 

.6913 

Quarry ville  Boro. 

131.06 

.6937 

Salisbury  Twp. 

83.43 

.6837 

Terre  Hill  Boro. 

253.56 

.8175 

Upper  Leacock  Twp. 

168.63 

.6773 

Warwick  Twp. 

109.42 

.7823 

W.  Lampeter  Twp. 

172.18 

.5995 

Joint  Boards: 

Manor-Millersville 

150.94 

\.6648 

[.7479 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 

Third  Class: 

Ashland  Boro. 

128.42 

.7616 

Mahanoy  City  Boro. 

157.60 

.7566 

Minersville  Boro. 

142.11 

.8372 

Pottsville  City 

163.44 

.6388 

St.  Clair  Boro. 

116.86 

.8625 

Tamaqua  Boro. 

93.22 

.8094 

Fourth  Class: 

Blythe  Twp. 

142.07 

.5172 

Cressona  Boro. 

153.21 

.5834 

Hegins  Twp. 

123.67 

.9020 

Norwegian  Twp. 

138.83 

.7190 

Pine  Grove  Boro. 

145.72 

.8834 
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TABLE  fl — Continued 


Name  of  County, 
Class,  and 
Name  of  District 


Reimbursible 

Tuition 

Charge 


Standard  Reimburse- 

ment Fraction  at  an 
Equalization  Level 
of  $1,800 


SOMERSET  COUNTY 


Third  Class: 


Conemaugh  Twp. 

98.18 

.9023 

Somerset  Boro. 

111.39 

.7693 

Windber  Boro. 

99.73 

.8692 

Fourth  Class: 

Rockwood  Boro. 

113.54 

.9193 

Joint  Boards: 

Berlin-Brothers  valley 

101.82 

$.8158 

j,8463 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

Third  Class: 

Cecil  Twp. 

121.48 

.8480 

Chartiers  Twp. 

107.82 

.8171 

Monongahela  City 

132.55 

.7748 

Washington  City 

130.60 

.7117 

Fourth  Class: 

California  Boro. 

149.46 

.7395 

Claysville  Boro. 

113.50 

.7584 

E.  Washington  Boro. 

185.09 

.33373 

Joint  Boards: 

Trinity 

82.50 

* 

* Indicates  Information  not  available. 


Table  6 should  be  read  as  follows:  Brentwood  Boro.,  a 
third  class  district  in  Allegheny  County,  charges  an  ap- 
proved tuition  rate  per  year  per  pupil  of  $152;  Brentwood 
Boro.’s  standard  reimbursement  fraction,  at  an  equalization 
level  of  $1,800,  is  .3333. 

Perusal  of  the  table  shows  that  different  geographic 
sections  are  represented  and  that  district  differences  within 
regions  relative  to  capacity  to  support  public  education 
have  not  been  overlooked.  For  example,  it  will  be  ob- 


served  that  of  the  nine  school  districts  in  Allegheny 
County,  which  is  part  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  for  which 
tuition  rates  have  been  approved,  all  but  three  have  the 
minimum  standard  reimbursement  fraction  of  .3333.  This 
means  that  all  but  three  of  the  nine  school  districts  have 
assessed  valuation  per  teaching  unit  in  excess  of  $240,012. 
Again,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  Somerset  County,  also 
located  in  the  western  end  of  the  state,  no  district  has  a 
standard  reimbursement  fraction  lower  than  .7693.  This 
is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  of  the  school  districts  in 
Somerset  County  for  which  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  has  approved  tuition  rates,  no  district  has  an 
assessed  valuation  per  teaching  unit  in  excess  of  $83,052. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  data,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
provisions  of  Act  403  prescribing  the  calculation  of  high 
school  tuition  reimbursement,  the  relative  advantage  of 
Commonwealth  subsidies  on  account  of  high  school  pupils 
can  be  ascertained. 

All  computation  details  aside,  if  a school  district  with 
typical  capacity  to  support  public  education  keeps  its  high 
school  pupils  within  its  own  public  schools,  its  reimburse- 
ment per  unit  of  22  pupils  in  average  daily  membership 
equals  $1,800  x .8357,  or  $1,504.26.  However,  if  a typical 
district  sends  22  high  school  pupils  to  some  other  typical 
district,  its  reimbursible  tuition  bill,  consisting  of  overhead 
cost  and  instruction  cost,  equals  $3,054.26  per  unit.  Multi- 
plying this  amount  by  both  the  district’s  reimbursement 
fraction  and  .75,  tuition  reimbursement  per  unit  in  the 
amount  of  $1,914.34  is  obtained.  In  other  words,  in  the 
case  of  a typical  district — that  is,  a district  which  has  the 
median  reimbursement  fraction  and  pays  the  median 
tuition  bill — it  is  profitable,  from  a reimbursement  point  of 
view,  to  “farm  out”  students  on  a tuition  basis.  If  pupils 
are  “farmed  out,”  the  district  will  receive  $410.08  by  way 
of  State  reimbursement  over  and  above  the  reimburse- 
ment for  which  it  would  be  eligible  if  it  educated  its  pupils 
in  its  own  public  schools.  In  a nutshell,  it  is  financially 
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relatively  attractive  to  send  high  school  pupils  to  the 
schools  of  some  other  district  or  a joint  school. 

The  differential  in  reimbursement  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
whereas  the  Commonwealth  reimburses  school  districts  for 
pupils  in  their  own  schools  on  the  basis  of  the  equalization 
level  multiplied  by  the  district’s  standard  fraction,  in  the 
case  of  tuition  pupils,  the  Commonwealth  reimburses  the 
district  on  the  basis  of  the  current  expense  cost  multiplied 
by  both  the  district’s  standard  fraction  and  the  “tuition 
constant,”  which  at  present  is  .75 
The  members  of  the  Commissions  are  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  reimbursement  advantage  under  review,  con- 
sciously created  by  Act  403,  is  desirable  and  should  be 
continued. 

The  reimbursement  advantage  which  now  accrues  to 
tuition-pupil  districts  can  be  increased  by  simply  adjust- 
ing the  “tuition  constant”  (.75)  upwards.  Suggestions  to 
make  such  upward  adjustment  have  been  received  by  this 
Commission. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  an  equalization  level  of  $1,800, 
removal  of  the  constant  would  increase  the  Commonwealth 
cost  on  account  of  high  school  tuition  reimbursement  by 
approximately  $2,490,000  per  year.  In  other  words,  an 
increase  of  one  point  in  the  tuition  constant  would  increase 
the  annual  Commonwealth  cost  by  approximately  $99,600. 

It  must  be  realized  that  these  two  figures  represent  but 
lower-limit  estimates,  because  1947-48  tuition  rates  will  be 
higher  than  current  tuition  rates.  In  addition,  the  equaliza- 
tion level  will  rise  automatically  to  $2,000  in  1947.  The 
increase  in  equalization  level  will  increase  standard  reim- 
bursement fractions  of  all  districts  eligible  for  equalization 
aid. 

If  the  present  differential  in  favor  of  tuition  reimburse- 
ment is  to  be  maintained,  the  tuition  constant  should  be 
raised  to  .80  for  the  biennium  1947-49. 

The  members  of  the  School  Commission  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  school  districts  should  be  given  the  same  advan- 
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tages  in  connection  with  elementary  tuition  pupils  which 
they  now  enjoy  with  respect  to  high  school  pupils.  With 
a view  of  making  this  objective  effective,  the  School  Com- 
mission recommends  to  the  General  Assembly  that  the 
Commonwealth  provide  for  elementary  tuition  reimburse- 
ment on  the  same  terms  as  high  school  tuition  reimburse- 
ment. 

9.  Administrative  Changes  Required  to  Facilitate  Estab- 
lishment of  Larger  Attendance  Areas. 

Judging  from  the  observable  effects  of  the  reimburse- 
ment features  of  Act  403,  attractive  financial  inducements 
have  already  aided  materially  in  the  establishment  of 
larger  attendance  areas.  Somehow,  most  men  walk  the 
steep  and  stony  path  of  economy  and  efficiency  with  less 
reluctance  if  an  enticing  dollar  reward  beckons  at  the  end 
of  the  tortuous  trail. 

However,  if  the  movement  toward  larger  attendance 
areas  is  to  be  given  the  impetus  which  it  deserves,  a num- 
ber of  administrative  changes  in  the  office  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  are  essential. 

To  begin  with  the  county  superintendent:  In  theory — 
theory  is  not  verifiable,  sometimes,  by  observable  fact — 
that  agent  of  the  Commonwealth  is  to  carry  out  the  man- 
dates of  the  General  Assembly  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Un- 
fortunately, legislative  mandates  relative  to  school  policy 
and  the  administrative  sections  of  the  School  Code  under 
which  the  county  superintendent  must  operate  do  not  re- 
inforce one  another. 

For  example,  the  number  of  assistants  to  which  a county 
superintendent  is  entitled  depends  upon  the  number  of 
teachers  under  the  county  superintendent’s  jurisdiction. 
Under  the  circumstances,  county  superintendents  are  re- 
luctant to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  movement  of  pupils 
from  districts  under  their  jurisdiction  to  so-called  inde- 
pendent districts. 
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To  eliminate  the  conflict  between  legislative  mandates 
and  self-interests  which  keeps  the  conscience  of  the  county 
superintendent  in  constant  turmoil,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends that  the  number  of  assistants  to  which  county  super- 
intendents are  entitled  shall  be  made  to  depend  upon  the 
total  number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  membership  in  all 
school  districts  of  the  third  and  fourth  class  located  within 
a given  county. 

To  further  strengthen  the  office  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent, the  Commission  recommends  that: 

(1)  The  office  of  assistant  county  superintendent  be 
abolished  as  vacancies  occur; 

(2)  Each  county  superintendent  be  furnished  with  at 
least  one  administrative  assistant,  the  minimum 
salary  of  such  assistant  to  be  paid  by  the  Common- 
wealth; 

(3)  Assistant  county  superintendents  be  replaced  by 
supervisors  of  education  (special,  vocational,  etc.), 
including  a qualified  supervisor  'of  elementary  edu- 
cation; 

(4)  It  be  made  mandatory  upon  school  boards  to  obtain 
a written  statement  from  county  superintendents  (or 
district  superintendents)  prior  to  the  election  of  a 
teacher,  such  statement  to  show  whether  or  not  the 
teacher  is  properly  certificated  to  hold  the  position 
for  which  he  is  nominated. 

The  taxpayers’  money  is  spent  wastefully  unless  the 
time,  skill,  talents,  and  enei-gy  of  a public  employee  are 
fully  utilized.  Full  utilization  of  manpower  presupposes 
sensible  administrative  arrangements. 

The  School  Commission  wishes  to  report  to  the  General 
Assembly  that  the  administrative  organization  of  the 
county  office  is  inadequate.  Under  present  arrangements, 
the  county  must  furnish  the  office  with  space  and  supplies, 
and  may  furnish  stenographic  and  clerical  assistance.  The 
Commonwealth  pays  the  minimum  salary  of  the  profes- 
sional staff.  It  is  not  unknown  for  county  officials  with  an 
eye  upon  the  tax  rate  and  the  next  election  to  furnish  the 
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professional  staff  with  inadequate  assistance  and  supplies. 
Inadequately  assisted,  the  staff  is  often  compelled  to  per- 
form clerical  duties  at  the  State’s  expense.  Under  such 
conditions  local  parsimony  becomes  Commonwealth  ex- 
travagance. The  School  Commission  suggests  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly  that  they  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  having  the  Commonwealth  assume  complete 
administrative  and  financial  responsibility  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  county  office. 

Some  of  Pennsylvania’s  counties  are  too  small  to  fully 
utilize  the  services  of  specilized  personnel.  To  assure  full 
and  effective  utilization  of  such  personnel,  the  Commission 
recommends  that  counties  be  authorized  to  enter  into 
voluntary  agreements  to  employ  such  personnel  jointly, 
and  that  county  superintendents  be  permitted  to  enter  into 
voluntary  agreements  with  independent  districts  to  make 
the  services  of  such  personnel  available  to  districts  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  superintendent. 

The  services  of  specialists  attached  to  the  county  office 
are  limited  by  the  cruising  radius  of  their  automobiles. 
Cruising  radius  of  cars,  in  turn,  is  limited  by  Common- 
wealth mileage  reimbursement.  If  a supervisor  is  pre- 
vented from  travelling  because  of  inadequate  mileage  al- 
lowances, he  must  of  necessity  putter  around  the  office — 
at  the  taxpayers’  expense.  To  keep  county  personnel  in 
the  classrooms  of  the  public  schools,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends that  the  legislature  follow  the  precedent  established 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  1945  in  connection  with  pupil 
transportation  reimbursement  and  remove  the  limit  upon 
the  travel  allowances  of  county  office  personnel. 

10.  The  Relationship  Between  Subsidies  and  Mandated 
Salaries. 

If  the  equalization  of  basic  educational  opportunities  at 
reasonable  and  fairly  uniform  rates  of  local  taxation  is  to 
remain  a reality,  it  is  essential  that  the  proper  relation 
between  mandated  salaries  and  the  equalization  level  or 
maximum  subsidy  be  retained. 
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Whenever  average  mandated  salaries  are  permitted  to 
rise  above  the  equalization  level,  discriminatory  inequali- 
ties in  local  tax  rates  necessary  to  finance  minimum  pro- 
grams are  created. 

If  a salary  schedule  is  mandated  which  will  bring  the 
average  mandated  salary  of  teachers  to,  say,  $4,000  per 
year,  and  the  equalization  level  is  kept  at  $3,000,  local  dis- 
tricts which  have  different  assessed  valuations  per  teaching 
unit  must  levy  widely  varying  tax  rates  to  finance  the 
difference  between  $3,000  (the  equalization  level)  and 
$4,000  (the  average  mandated  salary). 

For  example,  a school  district  with  an  assessed  valuation 
of  $10,000  per  teaching  unit  (five  school  districts  have 
assessed  valuations  of  less  than  $10,000  per  teaching  unit) 
would  have  to  levy  $1,000  -4-  $10,000,  or  100  mills;  that  is, 
$100  per  $1,000  of  assessed  valuation,  to  finance  the  dif- 
ference between  the  equalization  level  and  the  average 
mandated  salary.  A school  district  with  $50,000  of  assessed 
valuation  per  teaching  unit  (38.1%  of  Pennsylvania’s 
school  districts  have  assessed  valuation  per  teaching  unit 
of  less  than  $50,000)  would  have  to  levy  20  mills.  A dis- 
trict with  an  assessed  valuation  of  $100,000  (only  21%  of 
Pennsylvania’s  school  districts  have  assessed  valuations  per 
teaching  unit  in  excess  of  $100,000)  would  have  to  levy 
but  10  mills. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  programs  which  produce 
effects  such,  as  indicated  above  violate  all  precepts  of 
equity. 

To  avoid  inequalities  of  the  type  illustrated  above,  the 
members  of  the  School  Commission  recommend  that  the 
average  mandated  salary  payable  by  school  districts  which 
are  eligible  for  equalization  aid  be  kept  at  least  $200  below 
any  equalization  level  which  the  General  Assembly  may 
elect  to  establish,  and  that  simultaneously  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  equalization  level,  a new  minimum  subsidy 
be  fixed,  such  minimum  subsidy  to  be  at  least  one-third 
of  the  maximum  subsidy. 

• 8ee  above.  Table  1,  Page  13. 
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III.  Reimbursement  on  Capital  Account 

At  the  present  time,  the  Commonwealth  reimburses 
school  districts  only  on  account  of  current  expenses. 

School  directors,  as  well  as  school  administrators,  have 
urged  the  Commission  for  the  last  two  years  to  investigate 
the  feasibility  of  Commonwealth  reimbursements  on  capital 
account. 

The  agitation  for  reimbursement  on  capital  account  is 
due  to  a combination  of  factors.  In  the  first  place,  Act  403 
provides  definite  inducements  to  districts  to  establish  larger 
attendance  areas  by  means  of  consolidations  or  the  organi- 
zation of  joint  schools.  Second,  in  some  sections  of  the 
Commonwealth  thorough  reorganization  with  a view  of 
establishing  larger  attendance  areas  calls  for  the  erection 
of  new  school  plant.  Third,  some  school  districts  and  com- 
binations of  school  districts  do  not  have  sufficient  local 
resources  to  build  new  plant.  Fourth,  other  districts, 
though  having  adequate  resources  to  finance  building  pro- 
grams, are  severely  handicapped  by  Article  9,  Section  8,  of 
the  Constitution,  which  provides:  “The  debt  of  any  county, 
city,  borough,  township,  school  districts  or  other  municipal- 
ity or  incorporated  district,  except  as  herein  provided,  shall 
never  exceed  seven  (7)  per  centum  upon  the  assessed 
value  of  the  taxable  property  therein,  nor  shall  any  such 
municipality  or  district  incur  any  new  debt,  or  increase  its 
indebtedness  to  an  amount  exceeding  two  (2)  per  centum 
upon  such  assessed  valuation  of  property,  without  the 
assent  of  the  electors  thereof  and  public  election,  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  provided  by  law.”  This  constitutional 
requirement  is  imposing  increasing  hardships  upon  school 
districts,  for  though  Act  254,  Session  of  1943,  Section  606, 
specifies  that  property  “shall  be  assessed  at  the  actual  value 
thereof  and  at  such  rates  and  prices  for  which  the  same 
would  bona  fide  separately  sell,”  the  law  is  honored  in  the 
breach.  Generally  speaking,  at  present  real  estate  is  under 
assessed.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  a foregone  con- 
clusion that  even  districts  which  have  the  economic  ca- 
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pacity  to  build  do  not  have  sufficient  assessed  valuation  on 
their  duplicates  to  meet  the  constitutional  restriction 
which  limits  the  debt  of  any  civil  jurisdiction  to  seven  per 
cent  (7%)  of  its  assessed  valuation. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  two  courses  s<pem  to  be  open 
to  the  General  Assembly:  The  General  Assembly  may 
elect  to  subsidize  school  building  programs,  or  the  General 
Assembly  may  insist  that  local  assessors  abide  by  the  law. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
that  proposals  for  general  Commonwealth  participation  in 
building  programs  are  ill-advised  at  this  time.  However, 
the  Commission  wishes  to  suggest  that  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  devise  means  and  ways  of  assuring 
adequate  real  estate  assessment.6  Adequacy  of  real  estate 
assessment  would  not  merely  improve  the  Commonwealth 
reimbursement  program  on  account  of  current  expenses. 
Adequate  assessment  would  also  help  local  districts  to 
finance  urgently  needed  school  plant  out  of  their  own 
resources. 

Though  this  Commission  does  not  favor  general  State 
participation  in  the  financing  of  school  building  at  this 
time,  the  members  believe  that  the  General  Assembly 
might  well  consider  the  advisability  of  converting  the 
annual  payments  of  $200  per  one-room  school  permanently 
closed  by  third  and  fourth  class  districts  into  lump  sum 
settlement  payments.  Such  a move  would  facilitate  the 
financing  of  new  construction  in  the  rural  areas  of  the 
Commonwealth  where  the  need  for  safe  and  sanitary  school 
plant  is  most  urgent. 

As  early  as  1921  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
realized  that  the  townships  of  the  Commonwealth  required 
some  financial  aid  for  new  school  buildings.  At  that  time, 
the  Legislature  provided  that  the  Commonwealth  should 
pay  to  fourth  class  districts  $200  per  year  per  one-room 
school  permanently  closed.  The  first  payments  were  made 

« See  Report  I of  the  School  Commission  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  January.  1945,  "The  Distribution  of  State 
School  Subsidies,”  Page  11. 
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in  1923.  Subsequently,  third  class  school  districts  co- 
terminus  with  townships  were  made  eligible  for  the  pay- 
ments. As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  at  this  time,  it  was  the 
intent  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1921  to  encourage  rural 
districts  to  close  one-room  schools. 

The  School  Commission  has  made  extensive  surveys  of 
the  effect  of  the  1921  legislation  upon  the  rate  at  which 
one-room  schools  have  been  closed.  The  evidence  strongly 
suggests  that  the  payment  of  $200  per  year  per  one-room 
closed  school  in  perpetuity  has  not  accelerated  the  rate  at 
which  these  units  are  abandoned.  Apparently  the  closed 
one-room  school  subsidy  has  failed  to  accelerate  the  rate  of 
closing  because  the  annual  payment  of  $200  is  too  small 
to  assist  substantially  with  the  construction  of  new  facili- 
ties. 

Though  not  productive  of  the  desired  results,  the  legis- 
lation of  1921  has  created  a Commonwealth  obligation  of 
considerable  magnitude.  Between  1921  and  1946,  approxi- 
mately 6,881  one-room  schools  were  permanently  closed, 
and  approximately  3,373  are  still  in  operation.  If  one-room 
schools  continue  to  be  closed  at  the  average  rate  which  has 
obtained  since  1921,  within  approximately  thirteen  years 
virtually  all  one-room  schools  will  be  discontinued.  Unless 
the  present  law  is  changed,  thirteen  years  from  now  the 
Commonwealth  will  be  obligated  to  pay  $2,050,800  per  year 
on  account  of  closed  schools.  Assuming  that  money  is 
worth  3%,  this  annual  obligation  has  a present  value  of 
$68,360,000. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  facts,  the  School  Commission 
recommends  to  the  General  Assembly  that  it  consider  the 
advisability  of  (1)  placing  a time  limit  of  thirty  years  upon 
the  number  of  payments  to  which  a school  district  closing 
a one-room  school  shall  be  entitled,  and  (2)  offering  school 
districts  an  opportunity  to  ask  for  the  present  value  of  the 
payments  of  $200  per  year  if  and  when  school  districts 
replace  the  closed  units  with  new  and  approved  facilities. 

The  plan  proposed  would  not  increase  the  cost  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  one-room  school  subsidy,  but  would 
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necessitate  increased  Commonwealth  appropriations  foi 
some  years  to  come. 

The  magnitude  of  the  increase  in  Commonwealth  obliga- 
tions consequent  upon  favorable  action  on  the  part  of  the 
General  Assembly  upon  the  Commission’s  plan  depends 
upon  three  factors:  (1)  the  discount  rate  on  the  basis  of 
which  the  present  value  of  the  annual  payments  is  to  be 
determined;  (2)  the  number  of  payments  to  which  any 
district  closing  a one-room  school  shall  be  entitled,  and 
(3)  the  rate  at  which  one-room  schools  will  be  closed  in 
the  future  and  replaced  by  new  facilities. 

Table  7,  below,  shows  the  magnitude  of  the  lump  sum 
settlement  payments  and  the  estimated  increase  in  Com- 
monwealth appropriations  for  1947-49  computed  on  the 
assumption  that  money  is  worth  3%. 

TABLE  7 

Magnitude  of  Lump  Sum  Settlement  Payments  and  Esti- 
mated Increase  in  Commonwealth  Appropriations  on 
Account  of  Closed  One-room  Schools  for  the 
Biennium  1947-49,  Computed  on  the  Assump- 
tion that  Money  is  Worth  Three  Per  Cent 


Number  of  Payments 
of  $200  Each  for  which 
a District  Closing  a 
One-Room  School  Shall 

Be  Eligible 

Lump  Sum 
Settlement 
Payments 

Estimated  Increase  in 
Commonwealth  Appro- 
priations for  Biennium 
1947-49  (in  thousands 
of  dollars) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

30 

$3,920 

$7,690 

35 

4,297 

8,964 

The  table  should  be  read  as  follows:  If  the  General  As- 
sembly limited  the  number  of  payments  to  which  a school 
district  closing  a one-room  school  is  entitled  to  thirty  (Col, 
1),  a district  closing  a one-room  school  in  1947  and  build- 
ing new  approved  facilities  would  be  entitled  to  a lump 
sum  settlement  payment  of  $3,920;  it  is  estimated  that  the 
net  additional  appropriations  required  to  finance  the  plan 
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during  the  biennium  1947-49  would  be  approximately 
$7,690,000. 

It  should  be  noted  that  under  the  thirty-year  plan  school 
boards  which  have  closed  one-room  schools  before  1923 
could  continue  on  a $200  a year  basis  for  seven  years  if 
they  elected  to  do  so.  Again,  the  plan  would  not  deprive 
a school  board  which  has  closed  a one-room  school  in  the 
past  from  claiming  a lump  sum  settlement  payment  if  it 
elects  to  build  in  the  future.  Assume,  for  example,  that 
a school  district  has  received  ten  payments  of  $200  each  on 
account  of  a one-room  school  closed  eleven  years  ago,  and 
assume  again  that  the  district  in  question  wishes  to  build 
now.  Under  those  conditions,  the  district  would  be  en- 
titled to  the  present  value  of  twenty  annual  payments  of 
$200  each.  At  3%,  the  present  value  of  those  payments 
is  $2,975. 

All  technicalities  aside,  under  the  Commission  plan  the 
Commonwealth  would  discount,  so  to  speak,  its  own  notes, 
originally  created  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1921. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  are  convinced  that 
favorable  action  of  the  General  Assembly  upon  the  plan 
outlined  above  would  go  a long  way  toward  easing  what 
the  members  regard  as  intolerable  conditions  in  some  of 
the  economically  less  fortunate  townships  of  this  Com- 
monwealth. 
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